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TO  THE 


7970  EAGLE 


from  the  editors: 


subjective  yearbook  records 

bad  memories  with  good 

to  spite  conservative  standards 


Welcome  to  the  1970  Eagle.  This  is  a  yearbook  and  you 
know  what  that  means.  It  means  that  you  can  find  a  picture 
of  Jimmy  and  Suzie  at  the  prom  and  how  your  friends 
looked  way  back  in  good  old  college  days  and  what  those 
fighting  Eagles  did  to  all  their  hapless  opponents.  Ah,  yes. 
Yearbooks  can  be  such  valuable  things,  sitting  on  the  shelf 
collecting  the  dust  that  might  fall  on  something  useful, 
sometimes  keeping  the  little  brats  busy  on  a  rainy  day  when 
they  want  to  find  out  what  mommy  and  daddy  did  back  at 
St.  Procopius  Rah  Rah  College. 

Welcome  to  the  1970  Eagle.  Indeed,  this  is  a  memory 
book.  Maybe  you've  already  found  the  prom  page  and  tried 
to  see  yourself  in  the  background  of  one  of  the  pictures. 
Maybe  you've  already  checked  into  the  class  section  and 
laughed  at  how  stupid  your  friends  look.  Maybe  you've 
already  put  the  book  on  the  shelf  to  collect  dust.  But  don't 
do  that  yet.  Read  it.  Doing  so  may  refresh  your  memory 
more  than  you  think  a  yearbook  ought  to  refresh  your  mem- 
ory.   Not  all  memories  are  peachy,  you  know. 

Welcome  to  the  1970  Eagle,  the  complete  record  of  the 
St.  Procopius  1969-1970  school  year.  Nowhere  else  will 
you  find  a  more  thorough  collection  of  photos  and  copy  de- 
picting what  went  on  at  Proco  last  year.  We  the  editors 
have  written,  photographed,  and  organized  material  on  every 
aspect  of  the  school.  This  is  where  the  1970  Eagle  departs 
from  yearbook  tradition.  It  will  not  only  help  you  remem- 
ber Jimmy  and  Suzie  at  the  prom,  it  will  help  you  remember 
why  so  many  people  didn't  go  to  the  prom  and  any  other 
activities.    It  will  help  you  remember  how  you  were  hosed 


over  in  your  philosophy  course  and  the  other  stupid  classes 
you  were  forced  to  take.    Not  all  memories  are  peachy. 

Welcome  to  the  1970  Eagle.  Our  cover  girl,  Pat  Hen- 
nelly,  may  be  flowing  over  with  happiness  but  that  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  things  were  pretty  nice  then, 
if  you'll  recall,  lots  of  girl  flesh  bouncing  all  over  the  place 
and  plenty  of  groovy  mixers  to  keep  us  all  busy.  Good 
stuff.  Then  came  the  winter  and  people  started  looking 
for  places  to  go.  Then  came  the  tests  and  people  won- 
dered why  they  were  studying  this  worthless  stuff.  Then 
came  graduation  and  seniors  tried  to  imagine  how  they 
would  spend  the  mountains  of  money  that  would  start  pour- 
ing in  because  they  had  just  received  a  BS  you-know-it 
degree  from  St.  Procopius  Rah  Rah  College. 

Welcome  to  the  1970  Eagle.  Remember?  Maybe  you 
don't  remember  all  that,  maybe  you  disagree  with  it  entirely 
but  that's  all  right.  At  least  you'll  think  about  it,  which 
is  something  you  might  not  do  if  all  we  gave  you  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  prom,  etc.  Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  many 
who  feel  that  subjectivism  has  no  place  in  a  yearbook. 
Welcome  to  the  1970  Eagle,  a  subjective  yearbook. 
And  if  a  school  year  is  not  a  very  subjective  event,  just 
what  the  hell  is  it?  And  if  you  want  to  remember  only 
the  nice  things  about  SP  Rah  Rah  C,  just  how  long  are 
people  going  to  have  to  put  up  with  the  rest? 
Welcome. 

Chris  Claus 
Bill  Wycoff 
Rich  Glinski 
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St.  Procopius. 

The  name  itself  reeked  of  monasticism, 
giving  outsiders  the  impression  of  a  religious, 
conservative  institution  where  the  most  excit- 
ing event  was  Sunday  Mass.  In  1960,  those 
outsiders  would  be  almost  correct;  St.  Proco- 
pius was  just  beginning  to  shed  the  image  of 
a  seminary  and  it  still  retained  its  monastic 
quiet  and  isolation.  In  1970,  those  outsiders 
would  be  wrong.  St.  Procopius  retained  only 
the  name  and  the  money  of  the  monastery. 
Students  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom  didn't 
even  bother  with  Sunday  Mass,  attended 
classes  taught  by  laymen  in  buildings  that 
had  none  of  the  old  monastic  style. 

Change.  Innovation.  Throughout  the  six- 
ties, those  two  words  appeared  as  themes  in 
brochures  and  reports  emanating  from  St. 
Procopius  College.  Administrators  promised 
building  programs,  increased  enrollment  and 
revised  academic  philosophies.  Their  promises 
came  true  during  the  decade  in  the  form  of 
three  dorms,  a  library,  a  science  building, 
tripled  enrollment  and  numerous  curriculum 
changes  —  plenty  of  material  for  brochures 
and  reports.  But  what  had  the  decade  really 
done  to  St.  Procopius?  Fancy  buildings 
couldn't  separate  a  girls'  boarding  school  from 
a  tuberculosis  sanitarium.  And  the  physical 
expansion  simply  made  room  for  more  people. 
And  even  kindergartens  changed  their  cur- 
riculums. 

The  essence  of  St.  Procopius  lay  in  none 
of  these  things.  The  success  of  any  school  de- 
pended on  something  that  SPC  had  promised 
its  students  throughout  the  ten  years  —  a  qual- 
ity education  brought  about  by  good  teachers, 
a  good  academic  environment,  and  good  in- 
stitutional  attitudes  toward  learning. 

That  promise  was  made  in  1960  and  was 
still  being  made  in  1970.  Yet  the  promises 
must  have  been  forgotten  many  times  in  both 
1960  and  1970  by  the  students  who  drudged 
through  courses  taught  by  those  great  teachers 
for  required  credits. 

During  the  decade  of  external  changes  at 
St.  Procopius,  two  situations  did  not  change. 
First,  many  students  did  not  receive  good 
educations  at  Proco  because  of  inadequate 
teaching  and  outdated  institutional  philoso- 
phies. Second,  most  students  accepted  that 
fact  with  an  apathy  nurtured  by  the  institution. 
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apparent  changes  in 
college's  monastic 
image  failed  to  hide 
old  standards 


The  Procopius  of  old  had  many  qualities  of  the  monastery  that 
founded  it.  Spacious  fields  (far  left,  bottom  and  topi  surrounded 
the  campus  affording  students  of  the  all-male  institution  plenty  of 
room  for  walking,  resting  or  athletics.  Jaeger  Hall  (far  left,  mid- 
dle) was  a  men's  dorm  declared  by  its  occupants  to  be  unfit  for  the 
women  who  would  enter  in  September,  1969.  Until  several  years 
ago,  the  administration  building  (center)  was  the  focal  point  of 
the  campus,  sharing  the  scene  with  few  structures.  The  slough 
(above,  top)  attracted  monks  and  students  on  quiet  days  though 
occasionally  a  Procopian  would  bring  his  girl.  Campus  sculp- 
ture (above)  included  statues  of  saints,  which  spoke  of  the 
strong  religious  element  of  the  institution.  The  sounds  that  per- 
vaded the  campus  were  the  sounds  of  male  voices  and  the 
sounds  of  construction   work.    By    1969   an  element  was   added. 


Procopius  Hides  in  Monastery  Image 
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St.  Procopius. 

In  1960,  it  was  a  misogynist's  paradise,  the 
only  women  on  campus  being  secretaries  or 
nuns.  The  vast  expanse  of  college  property 
would  be  inhabited  by  isolated  guys,  studying 
or  walking,  or  perhaps  by  a  group  of  athletes 
playing  an  informal  game  of  softball. 

In  1970,  Procopian  girl  watchers  no  longer 
had  to  leave  campus  for  their  sport.  Though 
many  questioned  the  quality  of  those  being 
watched,  none  could  deny  that  they  were  there 
in  numbers  never  dreamed  of  by  a  1960  grad- 
uate. The  campus  fields  became  grazing 
grounds  for  young  lovers  to  such  an  extent 
that  cross  country  runners  had  to  be  careful 
where  they  stepped. 

The  change  to  coeducation  was  SPC's  big- 
gest step  away  from  monasticism.  First  felt 
strongly  in  the  fall  of  1969,  coeducation  prom- 
ised to  change  the  quality  of  the  entire  campus 
environment  to  that  of  a  party  school  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  promise  fizzled  out  as  the  year 
dragged  on  and  Procopians  learned  that  the 
addition  of  women  could  not  negate  the 
school's  physical  and  intellectual  isolation. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  external 
change,  Proco  retained  its  inherent  apathy. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  promised  academic  in- 
novations, something  failed  to  click.  The 
change  turned  out  to  be  a  surface  one  leaving 
the  school  with  many  of  its  old  problems. 

A  prime  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  student 
morale  as  manifested  in  the  lack  of  social  life 
could  be  found  in  academic  attitudes.  Though 
the  college  promised  and  provided  new  science 
facilities  and  a  modern  library  within  the  dec- 
ade, it  did  not  come  up  with  the  means  to  pro- 
vide the  well-rounded  education  so  consistent- 
ly advertised.  It  lessened  the  strictness  of  grad- 
uation requirements  yet  retained  the  idea  of 
forcing  a  certain  educational  pattern  on  its 
students,  a  pattern  geared  toward  achieving 
letter  grades  from  old  fashioned  instructors. 

So  the  60's  was  a  decade  of  change  and  a 
decade  of  stagnancy.  The  changes  were  phy- 
sical showing  up  as  new  buildings,  or  new 
statements  in  the  school  catalogue  or  as  new 
coeds.  The  stagnancy  was  internal,  manifesting 
its  power  in  the  failure  of  many  social  events, 
strong  lack  of  respect  for  study  by  many 
boarding  students  and  great  emphasis  on  busy 
work  assignments  and  letter  grades. 
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increased  enrollment  and 
female  students 
added  a  surface  luster 
to  the  old  St.  Procopius 


In   Memoriam:   Proco   Future 
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Most  Procopians  accepted  inadequacies  in  the  college's 
long  list  of  promises  as  if  there  were  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. But  they  did  one  thing  that  could  prove  to  be  more 
damaging  to  the  institution  than  gripes.  They  dropped  out. 

St.  Procopius  lost  over  14  percent  of  its  students  be- 
tween semesters  of  the  1969-1970  school  year.  Other 
schools  similar  to  Proco  showed  much  smaller  losses. 
Wheaton  College  lost  only  40  of  its  1,800  students  while 
North  Central  dropped  four  percent  of  its  student  body. 
More  important,  the  change-over  promised  to  be  some- 
what greater  over  the  summer. 

Could  St.  Procopius  ever  be  a  ghost  campus  as  shown 
above?  Continued  disenchantment  coupled  with  continued 
lack  of  real  change  could  cause  students  to  look  elsewhere. 


The  female  element  had  first  been  introduced  to  St.  Procopius  in  1968,  but 
only  on  a  limited  basis.  The  real  change  took  place  in  1969  when  girls 
moved  into  Jaeger  Hall,  one  of  the  final  steps  in  removing  Proco  from 
its  monastic  image.  Socializing  students  (left)  covered  the  front  steps  and 
lawn  of  the  girls'  dorm  during  the  first  weeks  of  school.  Upperclassmen 
(far  left,  below)  served  as  beanie  masters  for  girls.  The  first  mixers 
(far  left,  middle)  were  well  attended,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  year 
before.  The  new  girls'  dorm  (far  left,  above)  rose  on  a  scenic  field  that 
had    once   afforded    monks    a    setting    characteristic    of    the    old    Procopius. 


College  Exchanges  Monks  for  Coeds 


New  Coeds  Brighten  First  Semester 
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(Above)  Overburdened  Ted  Vytlacil  carries  boxes  of  clothing  for  coed 
boarder.  (Right)  Junior  John  Kula  takes  luggage  toward  Jaeger  Hall  for 
Peggy  Story.    (Below)  Cars  and  crowds  pack  campus  drive  on  Sunday. 
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Social  Events 
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FRESHMAN  ARRIVAL:  No  single  event  in 
the  history  of  the  school  had  as  noticeable  an 
effect  on  Procopians  as  the  arrival  of  the 
freshman  girls  on  Sunday,  Aug.  31.  Although 
they  thought  they  were  prepared  for  it,  the 
Big  Brothers  who  had  arrived  early  to  help 
the  new  coeds  unpack  were  the  first  to  be 
dazed  by  the  bevy  of  females. 

Most  big  brothers  flocked  to  the  aid  of  the 
girls,  generally  neglecting  the  frosh  boys.  Help 
was  so  abundant  that  long  trains  of  men,  each 
carrying  a  tennis  racket  or  a  few  dresses, 
wound  their  way  through  Jaeger  Hall.  Even 
the  football  players,  who  were  unable  to  assist 
in  the  move  because  of  possible  injury,  gath- 
ered in  small  groups  around  the  dorm  to  stare 
in  amazement  at  the  coeds. 

Sunday's  near  perfect  weather  set  a  light 
party  atmosphere  for  the  day's  activities. 
After  dinner  and  residence  hall  meetings,  an 
activities  night  was  held  in  the  student  dining 
room.  A  standing-room-only  crowd  of  new 
students  heard  campus  leaders  talk  about  their 
organizations.  The  membership  rosters  of 
most  clubs  were  initially  swelled  by  enthu- 
siastic freshmen.  Some  discovered  that  no 
campus  organization  offered  the  activity  they 
desired  so  they  organized  their  own  activi- 
ties night  which  met  on  Jaeger's  front  steps, 
in  the  bushes  or  at  the  slough. 


HELPFUL  Big  Brothers  arrived  on  campus  several  days  early  to  assist  freshman  boarders. 


(Above)  Lynda  Zeman  reviews  class  schedule  with  Latin  instructor  Father  John  Mareck. 
(Below)   Registration  bewilders  freshman  Lorraine  Allen  as  she  prepares  list  of  courses. 


ORIENTATION:  Monday's  schedule  opened 
with  a  general  assembly  for  freshman,  followed 
by  meetings  with  department  heads.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, panel  discussions  on  academics,  stu- 
dent activities  and  current  problems  were  de- 
signed to  give  frosh  a  condensed  view  of 
college  life.  Attendance  at  the  discussions  was 
poor.  However,  an  SG  sponsored  mixer  held 
that  evening  in  the  gym  attracted  many. 

Tuesday,  359  freshmen,  the  largest  entering 
class  in  the  school's  history,  registered  for 
classes.  They  were  not  given  lists  of  course 
offerings  prior  to  registration  so  most  had  no 
time  to  prepare  class  schedules. 

A  few  coeds  were  on  the  verge  of  tears 
when,  after  taking  an  hour  to  complete  sched- 
ule forms,  they  tried  to  pick  up  class  cards  and 
found  that  some  courses  had  been  closed  out 
two  hours  earlier.  Many  freshmen  were  de- 
jected and  angered  after  their  initial  en- 
counter with  administrative  procedures. 

Academics  were  soon  forgotten.  Busses  pro- 
vided by  SG  transported  120  freshmen  and  30 
Big  Brothers  and  Sisters  to  Illinois  State  Beach 
in  Zion  for  the  annual  picnic.  The  organized 
program  consisted  of  touch  football,  soccer 
and  refreshments  prepared  by  upperclassmen 
but  the  unofficial  program  of  dunkings  and 
burials  in  the  sand  was  more  appealing. 


(Left)  Hapless  Mark  Englert  prepares  for  dunking. 
(Belou)  Ray  Barkus  and  Debby  Edwards  enjoyquiet- 
er  activity.    (Right)  Crowd   observes  beanie  burial. 


SAND  sculptor  Dan  Evans  puts 
final  touches  on  Mike  Michalides. 
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(Left)  Wedding  service  unites  consenting  beanie  couples  during 
inquisition.     (Below)    Frosh    await   sentencing    at    hell    court. 
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Prosecuting    attorney    Boh    Kartholl    interrogates 
wicki.   (Right)  Jury  pronounces  Tim  kreke's  doom. 


INQUISITION:  The  traditional  program  for 
initiating  freshmen  started  on  the  return  trip 
from  the  beach.  Underclassman  males  and  fe- 
males were  herded  into  separate  buses  and 
were  not  allowed  to  speak,  smoke  or  laugh. 

Wednesday  evening  and  Thursday  after- 
noon, all  beanies  reported  to  their  masters  for 
menial  assignments  and  verbal  punishment. 
Upperclassman  demands  varied  from  orders 
for  polished  shoes  to  proposals  of  marriage. 
Sophomore  Kathi  Deegan  was  the  most  notor- 
ious beanie  master  as  she  led  a  herd  of  sirl 
beanies  around  campus  paying  homage  to 
upperclassmen  and  shouting  obscenities. 

Thursday  night,  the  hell  court  jury  con- 
demned all  freshmen  as  bad  beanies  and  pun- 
ished a  few  select  individuals  with  a  baptism 
of  eggs,  flour  and  grape  juice  in  "the  barrel." 
Two  of  the  tortured,  Tim  Mortimer  and  Stevie 
Wojenik,  were  named  Beanies  of  the  Year. 

Angered  freshmen  sought  revenge  Friday 
afternoon   and  doused  Deesan   in  mud. 


(Left)  George  Coyle  and  Ann  Horvath  dance  at  mix- 
er held  to  celebrate  the  end  of  inquisition  activities. 
(Right)  Stevie  Wojenik  reacts  to  egg  shampoo. 
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(Left)  Noreen  Connors  displays  ballerina  form  dur- 
ing field  day  volleyball  game.  (Above)  Junior  muscle- 
man   Pat  Grennan   helps  pull   his  team   to  victory. 


FIELD  DAY:  Despite  perfect  weather,  the  at- 
tendance at  the  annual  field  day,  held  Sept. 
30,  was  low.  An  inadequate  publicity  cam- 
paign by  the  junior  class  contributed  to  the 
poor  participation. 

The  class  of  '71,  who  organized  the  sched- 
ule of  events,  took  top  honors,  with  the  soph- 
omores finishing  a  distant  second.  The  fresh- 
men defeated  the  seniors  in  the  battle  for 
last  place. 

On  the  basketball  court,  the  frosh  beat  the 
junior  team  99  to  49,  then  outran  the  sophs 
to  earn  the  championship.  Victories  in  the 
100  yard  dash,  chess,  and  tug-o-war  clinched 
first  place  for  the  junior  class.  The  seniors 
took  first  and  second  in  the  three-legged  race 
and  first  in  the  golf  pitch.  A  Sykotix-domi- 
nated  team  won  the  softball  title. 

Highlighting  the  afternoon  was  a  touch 
football  game  pitting  the  junior  boys  against 
the  freshmen  girls.  Though  unable  to  score, 
the  girls  displayed  a  rugged  defense  and  an 
amazing  ability  to  influence  the  officials' 
decision  in  holding  the  boys  scoreless. 


GIRLS  football  team  forms  huddle,  the  likes  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  on  a  Proco  gridiron. 
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(Above)  Exhausted  Skip  Roberts  and  Dianne  Elder  relax  at 
field  day  picnic.  (Below)  Sheila  Sullivan  carries  ball  for  fresh- 
man girls.    (Right)  Sykotix  Dave  Putman  makes  easy  putout. 
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BURY  THE  DRAFT:  A  demonstration 
against  the  selective  service  system  failed  to 
impress  the  campus  on  Oct.  2.  About  20  stu- 
dents were  directly  involved  in  a  march  from 
Neuzil  to  the  slough  that  featured  an  empty 
coffin,  pallbearers,  a  riderless  horse  and  mourn- 
ers. The  funeral  cortege  was  organized  to 
satirize  the  death  of  the  military  draft. 

Most  of  the  100  students  who  followed  the 
march  were  amused  or  indifferent. 
MIXERS:  Two  of  the  largest  mixers  in  the 
school's  social  historv  were  held  Sept.  5  and 
Oct.  4.  Willie  Soul  Williams  and  the  Albatross 
drew  600  people  to  the  SG  mixer  emceed  by 
WCFL's  Joel  Sebastian.  The  American  Breed 
and  disc  jockey  Ron  Riley  attracted  750. 
PRODUCTIONS:  Opening  with  Neil  Simon's 
"The  Odd  Couple,"  SPC  Community  Produc- 
tions celebrated  its  21st  season.  Jim  Tencza 
was  the  only  Proco  student  to  land  a  role  in 
the  performance.  The  five  showings  drew 
2,200  people  to  Sacred  Heart  theater. 

(Leftl  Exploding  beer  can  amuses  cast  of  "Odd  Cou- 
ple." (Below)  Bugler  blows  taps  for  imaginary  dead 
soldier  to  symbolize  the  end  of  selective  service  call- 
ups.     (Right)    American    Breed    singer    entertains. 


(Above)  LeRoy   Brooks  and  Maynell  Thomas  find  room  to 
dance.   (Below)  WCFL  disc  jockey  Ron  Riley  addresses  crowd. 


Jean  Chadwick  and 

Larry  Krev  gyrate. 
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HOMECOMING  WEEK:  An  impressive 
calendar  of  activities  was  posted  a  week 
before  the  homecoming  dance  to  publicize 
several  new  events. 

Nearly  100  students  gathered  on  the 
front  lawn  of  the  ad  building  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  for  the  go-cart  race.  After  a 
half  hour  of  waiting,  no  go-carts  had 
shown  up  and  the  event  was  postponed. 

The  race  was  held  the  next  day  but  two 
of  the  carts  broke  down  in  the  first  two 
heats.  Another  self-destructed  in  a  semi- 
final lap  and  the  race  was  unofficially 
declared  "no  contest." 

The  ugly  man  contest  Wednesday  night 
featured  seniors  Bill  Kraus  and  Rich  Bone 
as  a  pair  of  Siamese  twins  joined  at  the 
head.  Surgeon  Bob  Jesski  separated  the 
two  with  an  ax  and  Kraus  attacked  the 
panel  of  coed  judges,  flinging  a  dead  dog. 
Thursday's  cutest  baby  girl  contest  was 
more  sedate.  Jean  Baudendistel  took  first 
prize  as  a  Japanese  doll. 

Freshmen  responsible  for  building  the 
bonfire  procrastinated  and  construction 
wasn't  begun  until  Wednesday.  As  soon 
as  the  wood  was  set  up,  rain  started  to  fall. 


(Left)  Nick  Gecan  presents  first  prize  to  Jean 
Baudendistel.  (Below)  Freshman  contestants  per- 
form disemboweling  for  homecoming  audience. 
(Right)   Cindy   Lampe   raises    toast    to   judges. 
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(Above)  Homecoming  queen  Lynne  Marchese  re- 
sponds to  Kathy  Deegan's  announcement  of  election 
results.   (Right)  Couple  takes  shelter  in  driving  rain. 


HOMECOMING  BONFIRE:  The  rain  that 
had  started  Thursday  worsened  by  Friday 
morning.  The  partially  completed  bonfire 
was  drenched  and  plans  for  a  hayride  after 
the  fire  had  been  abandoned. 

The  downpour  only  worsened  toward  eve- 
ning. Freshmen  doused  the  bonfire  structure 
in  gasoline.  People  gathered  in  the  gym  for 
a  spiritless  pep  rally. 

Kathi  Deegan  presented  the  queen's  crown 
to  Lynne  Marchese  who  had  been  elected  in 
a  school-wide  balloting  the  week  before.  The 
blonde  coed  reacted  to  the  announcement 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  regent,  jumping  off 
the  stage  in  a  burst  of  emotion. 

After  a  skit  and  a  talk  by  head  football 
coach  Chuck  Kurt,  the  fire  was  lit  and  most  of 
the  crowd  ventured  onto  the  football-field- 
turned-swamp.  The  baptism  of  showers  never 
let  up  as  Procopians  watched  one  of  the 
smallest   homecoming  fires   in   recent   years. 


HOMECOMING  SATURDAY:  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  rain  slowed,  then  stopped.  By  the  start  of 
the  football  game,  the  overcast  of  the  last  two 
days  was  breaking  up  but  the  short  periods  of 
sunshine  couldn't  dry  the  ground. 

Their  running  game  hampered  by  the  soggy 
turf,  the  Eagles  lost  the  homecoming  contest  to 
Northwestern   of  Wisconsin. 

A  minimal  halftime  program  introduced  the 
queen  and  her  court  to  the  spectators.  Several 
football  team  captains  from  previous  years  were 
also  presented  as  SPC  honored  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  college  football. 

The  Saturday  evening  dance  attracted  over  200 
couples  to  the  Midland  Hotel  in  Chicago.  The 
Andy  Marchese  orchestra  played  as  homecoming 
queen  Lynne  Marchese,  daughter  of  the  band- 
leader, danced  the  queen's  dance  with  her  escort 
Jack  Pilarski. 

Homecoming  couples  had  no  trouble  in  Chica- 
go's Loop  despite  the  march  of  the  SDS  Weather- 
man faction  taking  place  only  several  blocks 
away.  However,  some  did  experience  difficulty 
the  next  week  which  featured  midterm  exams. 


(Left)  Homecoming  court  and  dates  dance  to  Andy  Mar- 
chese's  band.  (Below)  Led  by  captain  Dave  Cyr,  Eagles 
enter  field  for  second  half  of  homecoming  football  game. 


HOMECOMING  COURT— SITTING:  Queen  Lvnne  Marchese.  STAND- 
ING:  Trish  Gaida,   Pat  Hennelly,   Beth  Gorey,   Cindy   Lampe. 
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Underclassmen  Excel  in  Varsity  Sports 
Cross  Country  Team  Wins  Conference 


FOOTBALL:  The  young  Eagles  displayed 
their  inexperience  during  the  season  with  an 
inconsistent  offense.  Proco  completed  only  39 
passes  for  478  yards  with  most  of  the  yardage 
coming  on  a  few  long  passes.  The  sputtering 
offense  lost  the  ball  several  times  inside  its  own 
35  yard  line,  setting  up  opponent  touchdowns. 

Bill  Giannini  led  the  Eagle  offense  with  672 
yards  rushing  and  154  yards  in  pass  recep- 
tions. Quarterback  Bill  Martin  carried  the 
ball  83  times  between  his  running  and  scram- 
bling activities.  He  gained  a  negative  30  yards 
due  to  the  large  number  of  times  he  was 
caught  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage,  at- 
tempting to  pass. 

Defensive  standouts  for  the  Eagles  were 
senior  captain  and  MVP  Dave  Cyr  with  100 
tackles  and  two  interceptions,  Kevin  Downs 
with  86  tackles  and  three  interceptions,  Jim 
Krejci  with  63  tackles,  and  Terry  Goggin  with 
62  tackles  and  two  interceptions.  The  Eagle 
defense  allowed  its  opponents  163  yards  rush- 
ing and  129  yards  passing  per  game. 

Five  Eagles  were  named  to  the  all-confer- 
ence team.  Bill  Giannini  and  Don  Sebestyen 
were  selected  to  the  offensive  team  while  Dave 
Cyr,  Terry  Gogein  and  Jim  Krejci  were  nom- 
inated to  the  defensive  team. 


1969  FOOTBALL  RECORD 

SPC 

OPP 

0     Lakeland 

22 

0     Milton 

27 

27     Eureka 

13 

1 3     Culver-Stockton 

28 

7     Northwestern   (Wis.) 

14 

1 7     Concordia 

27 

6     Rose  Polytech 

17 

7     U.  of  Illinois  (Circle) 
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(Right)  Northwestern  linebacker  halts  quarterback  sneak  by  Bill  Martin.  (Above)  Eureka 
defensive  linemen  stop  Bill  Giannini  after  short  gain.  John  Holmes  leads  the  blocking. 


(Right)  Proco  sets  up  in  "I"  formation  during  night  game 
at  Milton.  (Below)  John  Holmes  stiff-arms  Lakeland  de- 
fender while  running  back  kickoff.  (Above)  Fullback  Bi 
Giannini    hurdles    Northwestern    safety    for    first    down 
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FOOTBALL  TEAM— FIRST  ROW:  T.  Danaher.  J.  Schomig,  R.  Mietz,  H.  Wilson,  D.  Huber,  P. 
Caponigro,  T.  Goggin.  G.  Gargano,  T.  Halleran,  J.  Danaher,  W.  Slezak.  SECOND  ROW:  Manager 
D  Schaefer,  P.  George,  J.  Feltz,  K.  Downs.  A.  Rodino  R.  Dyer.  D.  Cyr.  J.  Wiermanski.  D.  Bulger, 
R.  Ryan,  W.  Provost,  W.  Martin,  coach  C.  Kurt.  THIRD  ROW:  Coach  L.  Lamb,  S.  Biesiada, 
D.  Sebestyen.  P.  Oennine,  G.  Coyle,  J.  Holmes.  M.  Noble,  J.  Krejci,  G.  Culler.  T.  Condron.  R. 
Thickpenny,  coach  G.  Murray,  coach  G.  Cavich.  FOURTH  ROW:  B.  Stankus,  J.  Eversgerd.  L. 
DeSitter.  G.  Kerscher.  C.  Janssens,  M.  Essig,  G.  Matus,  R.  Lenneman,  J.  Winters.  E.  Sojka, 
D.  Niziolek.  FIFTH  ROW:  J.  Sebestyen.  E.  Vesper,  J.  McMahon,  T.  Wirtz,  J.  Bailey,  T.  Garnett, 
J.  Ratkovic,  W.  Giannini,  J.  Kula. 


(Above)  Blocking  by  Don  Sebestyen  proves  ineffective 
as  Northwestern  lineman  tackles  Tom  Danaher.  (Be- 
low) Coaches  Murray  and  Kurt  discuss  strategy  with 
Bill  Martin.  (Left)  Eureka  defense  stops  Bill  Giannini. 


FOOTBALL:  The  Eagles  concluded  their 
1969  season  by  losing  to  the  Chikas  from 
Chicago  Circle  20-7.  The  loss  left  Proco  with 
a  1-7  record.  Costly  errors  stymied  many 
Eagle  drives  against  the  Chikas,  as  they  did 
throughout  the  season. 

The  Eagles  opened  at  home  against  Lake- 
land by  losing  22-0.  Proco  netted  only  136 
yards  total  offense,  their  one  drive  dying  on 
the  Muskies'  15  yard  line.  Against  Milton,  the 
offense  failed  to  penetrate  the  25  yard  line. 

The  solitary  victory  came  against  Eureka 
27-13.  Quarterback  Bill  Martin  hit  Bill  Gi- 
annini  and  John  Holmes  with  seven  and  29 
yard  touchdown  passes.  The  Eagles  took  the 
second  half  kick-off  and  marched  72  yards  in 
nine  plays  with  Giannini  going  over  for  the 
score. 

Despite  a  pass  interception  by  Dave  Cyr 
and  a  74  yard  touchdown  run  by  Giannini,  the 
Eagles  lost  to  Culver-Stockton  28-13.  The 
Wildcats  won  with  three  touchdowns  in  the 
last  quarter.  Disheartened  by  the  loss,  Proco 
fell  to  Northwestern  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
homecoming  game.  The  undefeated  Concor- 
dia Cougars  edged  the  inspired  Eagles  in  a 
seesaw  battle.  Proco's  offense  moved  well 
but  the  defense  could  not  contain  an  excellent 
Cougar  passing  game. 


(Above)  Dave  Cyr  prepares  himself  for  second  half  against 
Chicago  Circle.  The  Eagles  lost,  20-7.  (Below)  Bill  Martin 
passes   to   a   closely   guarded    Bill    Giannini    against   Eureka. 


Kevin    Downs    breaks    Eureka    line    for    tackle 
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1969  CROSS  COUNTRY  RECORD 

SPC 

OPP. 

37       Olivet 

22 

21        Blackburn 

34 

18       Aurora 

38 

19       Judson 

37 

23        Concordia 

33 

25       Rockford 

31 

23        Trinity 

33 

36       Olivet 

23 

38       Wheaton 

20 

24       Trinity 

31 

NIIC  CONFERENCE 

MEET 

SPC 

50 

Concordia 

55 

Rockford 

78 

Trinity 

83 

Judson 

110 

Aurora 

124 

FINISHING   strong,   Jim   Metz  wins  cross  country 
meet  against  Concordia.  Dr.  David  Rausch  takes  time. 


CROSS  COUNTRY:  Victorious  in  all  North- 
ern Illinois  Intercollegiate  Conference  meets, 
the  1970  Eagle  harriers  won  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  conference  crown.  Coach  Gerald 
Hahn,  formerly  at  Loyola  University,  guided 
the  young  team  of  five  freshmen  and  one  se- 
nior to  success  in  its  first  year  of  competition. 

Five  Proco  runners  placed  among  the  top 
seven  finishers  against  Aurora  and  Judson  to 
give  the  Eagles  a  double  victory  in  their  first 
conference  encounter.  Freshman  Jim  Metz 
set  a  home  course  record  of  22:34  when  he  led 
the  Eagles  to  a  23-33  victory  over  Concordia. 

Proco  and  the  University  of  Dubuque  dom- 
inated the  eleven  team  field  and  the  Rockford 
Invitational.  Metz  was  the  individual  cham- 
pion with  a  21:43  time  while  Thad  Kwiecin- 
ski  finished  third. 

Proco  captured  all  honors  at  the  NIIC 
conference  meet  in  Aurora.  Metz  set  a  con- 
ference meet  and  course  record  of  21:37  in 
winning  the  individual  title.  Kwiecinski,  Mike 
Kirchner,  and  Mike  Johann  finished  fifth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  to  be  named  to  the  all- 
conference  team  with  Metz. 


:s 


(Left)  Thad  Kwiecinski  paces  his  way  around  home  course  to  a  second-place 
finish.     (Above)   Coach   Gerry   Hahn   starts   harriers   around    four-mile    course. 


CROSS    COUNTRY    TEAM— KNEELING:     R.    Glinski,    M.    Kirchner,    T.    Kwiecinski,    P. 
Keehnen.    STANDING:   D.  D'Aloia,  J.   Metz,   coach  G.   Hahn.   M.   Johann.  T.   Cunningham. 
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FREE   THROW  WINNERS:   J.   Harrington,  J.   Hall,   A.   Baker. 


GNP— KNEELING:    T.    Zrout,    S.    Szorc,    R.    Kmak,    J.    Kozisek. 
STANDING:    K.   Kruml.   A.   Bare,   L.   Venzon,   R.   Graziano. 


THEM  quarterback  AI  Goll  completes  pass  to  Gary  McMahon. 
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QUORUM— KNEELING:    M.   Eichhorn,   J.    Kula.    R.   Wanic,    J.    Harrington.   D.   Walter,    R. 
Barkus.     STANDING:   J.   Hall.   M.   Wiora,   J.   Fogarty.    S.   Bufano,   M.   Wegener.   R.   Holub. 


INTRAMURALS:  Fourteen  teams  battled  for 
the  IM  football  crown.  Quorum  captured  the 
trophy  by  dumping  Them  I  19-7.  Individual 
trophies  were  presented  to  Jim  Harrington  for 
the  best  pass  completion  percentage.  Tom 
Dolatowski  for  the  most  pass  receptions,  and 
Ken  Malatesta  who  led  the  league  in  scoring. 

Last  year's  runner-up  in  the  tennis  singles 
tournament,  Al  Bare,  defeated  defending 
champion  Joe  Kordas  in  the  title  match. 

Defending  champ  Jim  Hall  retained  his  free 
throw  title  by  sinking  92  out  of  100  shots. 
The  team  of  Jim  Harrington,  Art  Baker  and 
Tom  Brown,  each  taking  50  throws,  sank 
125  to  win  the  team  trophy. 

Table  tennis  concluded  the  first  semester 
intramural  program.  John  Kula  defeated  Tom 
Zrout  in  the  finals  to  secure  the  victory. 


INTRAMURAL 

FOOTBALL 

AMERICAN 

LEAGUE 

Them  I 

6             0 

MF'S 

4             2 

Sykotix 

4             2 

G.N.P. 

3              3 

Rebels 

1 1/2          41/2 

Spiders 

P/2          4Vi 

Sarfs 

1              5 

NATIONAL 

LEAGUE 

Quorum 

51/2            1/2 

Derelicts 

5!/2                    1/2 

Mondo 

3              3 

Chodas 

2             4 

Them  II 

2             4 

Rogues 

2             4 

Mongols 

1              5 

(Left)  Matt  Eichhorn  decks  Al  Goll  for  loss  in  cham- 
pionship.   (Right)  GNP  returns  volleyball  to  Them. 


Administration  Guides  College  Growth 


Abbot:  Superior  of  St.  Procopius  Abbey,  Abbot 
Daniel  Kucera,  OSB,  served  as  chancellor  of  the 
college  and  neighboring  Benet  Academy.  He 
chairmanncd  the"  board  of  trustees  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  college's  operation.  Abbot  Dan- 
iel also  taught  a  class  in  education. 

About  30  professional  men  served  on  the  col- 
lege's board  of  trustees.  They  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  competence  and  desire  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  board's  work. 

Having  brought  coeds  to  St.  Procopius,  the 
board  focused  on  the  need  for  physical  expansion. 
The  new  women's  residence  hall  was  begun  with 
the  trustees'  recommendation. 
President:  Father  Roman  Galiardi,  OSB,  has 
served  as  president  of  the  college  since  1965.  He 
chairmanncd  the  administrative  council  and  the 
president's    advisory    and    development    councils. 

The  overall  management  of  the  college  and  its 
activities  was  Fr.  Roman's  main  responsibility. 
He  and  his  staff  carried  out  the  policy  dictated  by 
the  board  of  trustees.  He  also  reported  to  the 
board  on  the  status  of  the  school. 
Dean  of  Academic  Affairs:  Richard  DeGraff 
chairmanncd  the  curriculum  committee.  During 
his  second  year  at  St.  Procopius  he  helped  to 
develop  a  statement  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  college. 

As  academic  dean,  he  assisted  students  in  mat- 
ters of  academic  standing  and  graduation  require- 
ments. He  worked  with  department  chairmen  and 
the  president  in  hiring  new  faculty. 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs:  The  office  of  the  dean 
of  student  affairs  was  headed  by  Walter  Block, 
dean,  and  Janet  Lownik,  assistant.  They  directed 
student  services  and  activities  including  finan- 
cial aids,  publications,  and  employment. 

In  his  fourth  year  at  St.  Procopius,  Block 
headed  committees  on  discipline  and  student  ac- 
tivities. Miss  Lownik  joined  the  staff  as  Proco's 
first  female  administrator  because  of  increased 
demands  on  the  student  affairs  office  and  the 
growing  female  enrollment. 

The  office  organized  "Concern  101."  a  con- 
tinuing orientation  program"  for  freshmen,  and  the 
leadership  conference  at  Lake  Geneva. 
Registrar:  Stanley  Banaszak.  a  St.  Procopius  Col- 
lege graduate  of  1967.  had  held  the  position  of 
registrar  since  that  year.  He  directed  the  sum- 
mer session  and  evening  school  and  was  secretary 
for  the  administrative  council. 

As  registrar,  his  duties  included  reporting 
grades,  keeping  academic  records,  directing  reg- 
istration, and  sending  out  transcripts. 

He  developed  a  new  system  for  registration  by 
which  students  filled  out  the  necessary  forms  be- 
fore registration  day. 

Director  of  Admissions:  Thomas  Dyba  finished 
his  second  year  as  director  of  admissions.  He 
headed  the  admissions  committee,  administrative 
council,  and  financial  aids  committee. 

Dyba  and  Thomas  Rich,  assistant  admissions 
director,  travelled  to  most  of  the  schools  in  the 
Chicago  suburban  area.  They  journeyed  19,000 
miles,  recruiting  at  445  schools. 
Development  Office:  Fred  Hodoval  completed  his 
third  year  as  director  of  development.  Previously, 
he  had  been  an  active  fund  raiser  for  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children.  Gerry  Czerak 
served  as  director  of  public  relations  in  his  first 
year  at  St.  Procopius. 


Father   Kevin   Sheeran,   OSB 
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Critical  Procopians  Show  Appreciation 


Abbot  Daniel  Kucera,  OSB 


Richard  DeGraff 


Thomas  Dyba 


Waller   Block 


William   Murphy 


Gay  Miyakawa  acted  as  alumni  relations  officer 
and  assistant  director  of  development. 

Bruce  Sutton  directed  the  school's  major  fund- 
raising  activity  and  acted  as  staff  director  of  the 
president's  development  advisory  council. 

Beginning  construction  of  new  buildings,  paying 
for  existing  structures,  increased  faculty  salaries 
and  inflation  dictated  the  need  for  greater  funds 
than  ever  before.  The  development  office  started 
its  "Challenge  of  the  70's"  program  in  an  attempt 
to  raise  $300,000. 

Edward  Carroll  served  as  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Management,  executive  secretary  of 
Procopians  Forward,  and  associate  director  of 
development. 

The  Institute  for  Management  provided  courses 
for  executives  of  40  sponsoring  companies  who 
sent  men  through  a  four-year  program  at  company 
cost. 

Procopians  Forward,  an  organization  of  stu- 
dents' parents,  raised  money  for  the  college 
through  dues  and  fund  drives. 

As  associate  director  of  development,  Mr.  Car- 
roll coordinated  the  president's  development  ad- 
visory council,  a  group  of  prominent  business  and 
professional  men  who  act  as  public  relations  men 
for  St.  Procopius. 

Business  Office:  Father  Kevin  Sheeran.  OSB. 
business  manager,  was  named  procurator  desig- 
nate for  the  new  church  and  monastery  building. 
John  Goggin  took  over  responsibility  as  plant 
manager  at  semester.  He  served  as  superinten- 
dent of  buildings  and  grounds  and  purchasing 
agent  for  maintenance. 

William  Murphy,  assistant  business  manager, 
headed  the  campus  planning  program  and  coor- 
dinated new  building  projects. 

One  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  the  busi- 
ness office  was  to  oversee  construction  of  the  new- 
girls'  dorm.  The  office  also  had  to  fill  empty 
space  in  the  old  science  hall,  which  was  partly 
occupied  by  the  bookstore  and  student  govern- 
ment offices. 

Treasurer:  Neil  Marlowe  completed  his  first  year 
as  comptroller.  Brother  Columban  Trojan.  OSB. 
served  as  assistant  treasurer  and  Kohlbeck  Hall 
resident  director.  Father  Joseph  Chang.  OSB. 
also  assisted  the  treasurer. 

The  treasurer's  office  investigated  government 
grants  and  aids  programs  to  help  students  meet 
increased  tuition  costs. 

Librarian:  Bert  Thompson  completed  his  first 
year  as  librarian  for  the  newly  named  Lownik 
Memorial  Library.  Father  Albert  Ondriska.  OSB. 
served  as  assistant  librarian,  assistant  chaplain, 
and  moderator  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary. 

The  library  contained  roughly  550  periodicals 
and  70,000  volumes.  LIBRAS,  an  inter-collegiate 
library  sharing  program,  made  available  about 
3,600  periodicals  and  500.000  volumes. 
Chaplain:  Father  Michael  Komechak.  OSB.  chap- 
lain, coordinated  the  construction  of  the  new 
church  and  monastery  building.  He  advised  stu- 
dent publications  board,  honors  and  student  ac- 
tivities committees. 

Fr.  Mike  held  several  seminars  in  pop  music 
designed  to  bring  students  more  in  touch  with 
modern  song  writers  and  with  themselves.  He 
also  taught  a  creative  writing  class  during  the  first 
semester. 

Residence  Director:  Mrs.  Shirley  Dawson  com- 
pleted her  first  year  as  women's  residence  director 
of  Jaeger  Hall.  Previously,  she  was  a  women's 
residence  director  at  Lovola  University. 


College  administrators  are  very  useful.  They 
handle  all  sorts  of  essential  red  tape,  they  occupy 
office  space  that  would  otherwise  be  ill-used.  Most 
important,  their  blunders  provide  an  excellent 
target  for  hot-headed  students  without  a  cause. 
This  latter  advantage  became  most  apparent  on 
college  campuses  throughout  the  country  during 
the  1968-69  academic  year.  Schools  in  every  state 
boiled  with  riotous  activity  on  the  part  of  anti- 
administrative  undergraduates  who  sat  in,  listed 
demands,  and  occupied  buildings. 

The  1969-70  year  was  quiter  because  admini- 
strations had  answered  many  demands  and  be- 
cause riots  were  no  longer  as  neat  as  during  the 
year  before.  Major  universities  reported  few 
disturbances  until  the  spring. 

St.  Procopius  College  also  reported  few  dis- 
turbances. But  then,  St.  Procopius  has  never  re- 
ported disturbances.  There  had  been  the  Great 
Comprehensives  Boycott  of  Spring,  1969,  but  the 
National  Guard  didn't  make  the  scene. 

It  must  have  become  obvious  to  the  school's 
administrators  that  Proco  students  simply  do  not 
sit-in  or  riot.  In  this  way,  SPC  differed  from 
Berkeley.  But  Proco  students  did  list  demands, 
fearlessly,  and  any  good  Procopian  could  expound 
upon  the  numerous  failures  of  his  alma  mater's 
administrative  personnel. 

So  the  members  of  the  SPC  establishment  found 
themselves  with  serious  image  problems.  They 
were  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  communicating 
with  students  who  cared  enough  to  complain 
about  the  smallest  problem  but  didn't  care  enough 
to  act  about  it.  The  failure  of  communication  be- 
tween the  parties  led  to  some  interesting  opinions. 
Procopians  wasted  little  of  their  vituperation 
on  the  abbot  and  the  board  of  trustees.  No  one 
ever  saw  a  trustee  anyway.  However,  these  in- 
visible formulators  of  school  policy  were  open  to 
criticism  whenever  an  issue  arose  that  couldn't 
be  attributed  to  any  specific  person. 

For  instance,  the  curriculum  revision  move  of 
1968-69  had  stalled  because  the  overprescribed 
core  of  courses,  as  inconvenient  as  it  was  to  sci- 
ence students,  actually  conformed  to  the  college 
policy  of  keeping  its  students  well-rounded.  There- 
fore, a  change  in  the  curriculum  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  college  policy, 
which  could  only  be  altered  by  the  full  board  of 
trustees.  So  the  overprescribed  curriculum  could 
be  blamed  on  the  board  of  trustees. 

No  one  carried  as  much  student  criticism  as 
Father  Roman  Galiardi,  OSB.  As  college  presi- 
dent, he  was  the  obvious  target  when  anything 
went  wrong  because,  theoretically,  he  was  the 
highest  authority  to  which  students  have  direct 
recourse. 

Fr.  Roman's  nemesis  was  his  public  image.  Phv- 
sically,  he  had  nothing  of  John  Kennedy  to  offer 
hero  worshipers  and  he  had  nothing  of  Cary  Grant 
to  offer  impressionable  young  ladies.  Students 
were  quick  to  comment  on  their  president's  weight, 
theorizing  that  he  spent  his  nights  in  the  cafeteria, 
which  would  also  explain  why  he  looked  so  list- 
less during  the  day. 

Speeches  bothered  Fr.  Roman,  as  much  as  they 
bothered  his  audiences.  He  projected  poorly  at 
critical  times  like  the  opening  of  freshman  orien- 
tation or  Parent's  Day. 

Obviously,  student  criticism  based  on  image 
was  subjective  and  one-sided.    Seldom  was  Fr. 


Neil   Marlowe 
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Roman  praised  by  students  who  had  never  talked 
to  him.  Most  Procopians  fit  that  category.  The 
difficulty  was  partially  Fr.  Roman's  fault,  and  it 
could  have  been  alleviated. 

For  one  thing,  the  administration  made  only 
token  efforts  to  communicate  its  work  to  the  stu- 
dents. There  was  no  newsletter  or  publication  put 
out  by  the  president's  office  informing  people  of 
what  Fr.  Roman  was  doing. 

As  an  example,  it  was  Fr.  Roman's  urging  that 
motivated  the  curriculum  changes  of  second  se- 
mester. Yet,  students  were  not  aware  of  the  move 
until  it  had  come  through  department  heads,  so 
Fr.  Roman's  iniluence  was  not  appreciated. 

Unfortunately,  Procopians  generally  failed  to 
open  their  minds  to  any  achievements  or  efforts 
by  administrators.  The  student  newspaper  ignored 
any  objective  news  of  administrative  success  and 
people  found  negative  criticism  better  topics  of 
conversation. 

Dean  Richard  DeGraff  built  up  a  much  better 
image  with  the  students  than  did  the  president. 
He  spoke  eloquently,  dressed  neatly  and  had 
something  nice  to  say  to  everyone.  In  fact,  stu- 
dents who  discussed  controversial  subjects  with 
the  dean  of  academic  affairs  found  that  he  had  a 
gift  for  agreeing  with  both  of  the  opposing  sides. 
His  image  consciousness  also  asserted  itself  in  the 
speed  with  which  he  would  agree  to  an  idea,  or  in 
the  pleasant  manner  with  which  he  would  disagree 

DeGraff  nearly  blew  his  image  with  his  famous 
Senior  Slob  speech  at  a  Concern  101  meeting. 
His  slip  of  the  tongue  statement  that  warned 
freshmen  not  to  associate  with  seniors  temporarily 
infuriated  some  members  of  the  Class  of  '70.  The 
dean's  apology  two  day's  later  came  off  like  a  bad 
soap  opera. 

DeGraff  s  entrance  onto  the  Procopius  scene 
in  '68  took  some  of  the  spotlight  off  Walter  F. 
Block.  Before  that,  Block,  as  the  administrator 
with  the  most  student  contacts,  had  been  the  most 
controversial  campus  figure.  He  built  an  authori- 
tative, conservative  image  that  mellowed  when  De- 
Graff  received  some  attention. 

Block  amazed  students  with  his  red  tape. 
Memos  streamed  from  the  dean  of  student's  office 
about  endless  committee  meetings.  Calendar  clear- 
ance became  a  standard  campus  joke.  A  boarder 
would  ask  his  roommate  if  he  thought  Wally  Block 
would  grant  him  calendar  clearance  to  relieve 
himself. 

One  of  the  worst  images  in  the  school  belonged 
to  Stanley  Banaszak.  He  introduced  himself  to 
the  freshmen  with  the  most  inefficient  registration 
in  the  school's  history.  New  students  were  lost  in 
the  maze  of  procedures  that  didn't  even  produce 
decent  class  schedules.  Helpful  upperclassmen 
immediately  spread  the  word  about  who  was  to 
blame  for  the  registration  mess  and  Banaszak 
was  branded  Flop  of  the  Year.  Even  the  smooth- 
ness and  efficiency  of  second  semester  registra- 
tion couldn't  rescue  him. 

Lesser  administrators  had  publicity  problems 
too.  Fr.  Kevin  took  the  blame  for  snow  removal 
and  holes  in  the  parking  lots.  The  librarian  was 
branded  for  stolen  books.  Mrs.  Dawson  could 
not  escape  the  charge  that  she  was  at  fault  for 
girl's  hours. 

Destructive  criticism  was  about  all  that  stu- 
dents would  contribute  to  the  efforts  of  their  ad- 
ministrators. On  the  other  hand,  administrators 
generally  failed  to  publicize  their  activities,  thus 
leaving  themselves  open  for  the  popular  line, 
"What  does  he  do  anyway?" 
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Student  Comments  Reflect  Attitudes 
Toward  Academic  Facilities,  Teachers 
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CHEMISTRY  major  Jim   Bolker   prepares  solution   for   artificial   kidney   experiment. 


CHEMISTRY:  Students  interviewed  felt  that 
their  department  is  the  best  one  at  Procopius 
but  many  questioned  the  relevancy  of  the  lab 
courses.  All  majors  believed  that  the  depart- 
ment was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
Tim  Janis. 

Dave  Warren,  senior:  The  chem  depart- 
ment has  four  strong-minded  egotistical 
teachers.  Three  of  them  are  probably  that  way 
because  they  graduated  from  Proco. 

The  departmental  research  requirement  is 
not  very  useful  to  those  who  plan  to  teach. 

The  teachers  are  pushy  but  the  strong  willed 
survive.  They  push  the  students  because  they 
have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  student's 
success. 

Greg  Munie,  junior:  Too  often  applica- 
tions aren't  tied  in  with  the  course. 

Dr.  Janis  is  a  great  addition.  He's  excel- 
lent for  theory. 

I'm  very  displeased  with  the  lab  courses. 
Some  seem  to  be  totally  irrelevant.  I  don't 
know  how  to  totally  overhaul  them  but  they 
should  be  made  to  tie  in  with  some  other 
courses.  When  they  become  just  busy  work, 
they  serve  no  purpose. 

Russ  Palmeri,  senior:  Most  students  are 
happy  with  the  department.  They  complain 
but  they  wouldn't  change  it.  It's  the  best 
department  in  the  school.  The  chem  teachers 
make  themselves  available  for  the  student. 
You  can  get  close  to  them. 

If  I  was  in  any  other  department  at  Proco, 
I  would  feel  that  I  was  being  cheated. 

Fran  Jansta,  freshman:  I  don't  believe 
that  the  chem  instructors  I've  had  so  far  have 
been  able  to  present  the  material  in  an  un- 
derstandable manner. 

The  labs  should  relate  more  to  class.  The 
last  lab  session  we  had  first  semester  was  on 
something  we  wouldn't  have  in  class  until  the 
second  semester. 

Fred  Koscielniak,  senior:  The  chem  in- 
structors are  very  enthusiastic.  The  bell  rings 
to  end  class  and  thev  go  on  and  on.  You're 
gone  and  they're  still  lecturing.  They  offer 
help  sessions  and  are  in  their  offices  all  the 
time. 

I  think  that  the  American  Chemical  Society 
could  be  improved  by  directing  talks  more  at 
a  student  level  so  that  the  student  doesn't  have 
to  be  told  to  come  or  else. 

David  Rausch,  teacher:  Cohesion  in  a  de- 
partment is  valuable.  We  have  gained  co- 
hesion through  the  ACS.  Our  ACS  is  very 
active  and  has  numerous  guest  lecturers  and 
tours.  Lab  work  also  gives  the  department 
cohesion. 

About  85  percent  of  our  majors  go  on  to 
grad  school.  Most  students  are  assimulating 
chem  not  just  for  a  course  or  a  grade  but 
for  life. 

If  I  could  change  anything  I'd  change  the 
budget.    I'd  never  change  the  students. 

I  don't  think  the  pressure  on  the  students 
is  undue  but  rather  steering. 
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PREPARING    for    laboratory    session    chemistry    major 
Fred  Koscielniak  weighs  substance  for  use  in  experiments. 


I  I  » 
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David  Rausch 


Clara  McMillan 


James  Hazdra 
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R.  Glenn  Lester 


Father   Edmund   Jurica,   OSB 


Carol   Shaffer 


Father   Hilary  Jurica,   OSB 


After  years  of  service  to  the  college's 
biology  department  and  to  the  commun- 
ity, Father  Hilary  Jurica,  OSB,  died  Feb. 
8,  1970.  Born  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1892, 
he  earned  his  bachelor  degree  from  St. 
Procopius  in  1918  and  his  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  1959,  he  was  the  first  recipient  of  the 
annual  Distinguished  Educator  Award 
given  by  the  alumni  association.  Father 
Hilary  taught  at  the  college  and  high 
school  for  54  years  and  assisted  at  St. 
Vitus  Church  in  Chicago  for  49  years. 


BIOLOGY:  Students  felt  that  Carol  Shaffer's 
personality  and  well-organized  class  presenta- 
tions made  her  a  welcome  addition  to  the  de- 
partment. They  stated  that  Father  Edmund 
could  not  relate  to  their  problems  and  needs. 

Tom  Christiansen,  freshman:  Botany  is 
not  as  easy  as  I  figured  but  I'm  not  getting  too 
much  out  of  the  course.  However,  I  am  get- 
ting some  practical  knowledge  like  how  to 
care  for  plants  and  prune  trees. 

Lorraine  Allen,  freshman:  In  Miss  Shaf- 
fer's class,  Invertibrate  Zoology,  she  uses 
all  these  scientific  terms  that  she  expects  the 
seniors  to  know  but  they  don't  because  they 
were  never  taught  the  basics  in  their  general 
courses  by  Fathers  Edmund  and  Hilary. 

Miss  Shaffer  is  an  extremely  thorough 
teacher.    She  can  explain  the  material. 

Bob  Delo,  junior:  One  of  the  assets  of  the 
biology  department  was  the  addition  of  the 
two  new  faculty  members. 

What  I  particularly  like  about  the  bio  de- 
partment is  teachers  who  can  relate  to  the  stu- 
dents. Miss  Shaffer  can  really  relate.  Dr. 
Lester  can  to  an  extent  but  there's  just  some- 
thing a  little  different  with  him.  Father  Ed- 
mund has  always  been  a  kind  of  aloof  type  of 
professor. 

The  department  needs  instruments  to  use 
in  biological  research,  a  biology  research  pro- 
gram, affiliation  with  Argonne  as  a  biology 
department. 

Kathy  Hartwig,  freshman:  Zoology  is  a 
pretty  good  course  but  the  labs  are  useless. 
Dr.  Lester  should  be  in  a  different  field  than 
teaching  or  teach  more  elevated  courses.  He 
doesn't  teach  the  introductory  courses  too 
well.  He  is  too  hard  for  a  lower  level  course 
and  doesn't  present  his  material  too  well. 

Dan  Shlikas,  senior:  There  is  no  commu- 
nication at  all  between  the  students  and  in- 
structors, especially  between  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores  and  Fr.  Edmund.  The  only  time 
I  ever  talked  to  him  was  to  have  my  schedule 
approved  or  on  registration  day. 

When  I  came  for  registration  as  a  fresh- 
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man,  Fr.  Edmund  wasn't  even  there.  Instead, 
my  advisor  was  someone  who  wasn't  even 
from  the  biology  department. 

In  the  past  you  would  go  to  class,  sit  down, 
take  a  few  notes  and  maybe  fall  asleep  during 
the  lecture  and  cram  before  the  test.  How- 
ever, things  are  improving. 

Ron  Koehler,  senior:  Fr.  Edmund  presents 
his  material  and  it's  up  to  the  student  to  get 
it.  A  lot  of  students  don't  learn  what  they 
should  because  it's  too  easy  to  get  good 
grades  without  killing  yourself. 

Miss  Shaffer  is  a  much  harder  teacher.  Her 
problem  is  that  she's  new  with  some  of  these 
courses  and  can't  really  handle  them.  I  don't 
know  about  Dr.  Lester.  I've  had  him  for  one 
course  and  he  didn't  know  too  much  about 
that  one. 

Rich  Nawa,  sophomore:  Fr.  Edmund  real- 
ly knows  what  he's  doing  but  one  guy  cannot 
be  a  whole  department. 

Dr.  Lester  is  comparable  to  Fr.  Edmund. 
He  may  know  a  great  deal  himself  but  I  don't 
feel  he's  cettins  it  all  across  to  the  students. 


IDENTIFICATION    tags    in    biology    department's 
animal  museum  are  checked  by  curator  Scott  Travis. 


I'm  not  sure  if  Miss  Shaffer  knows  a  heck 
of  a  lot  herself  but  I  think  she  is  a  very  good 
teacher.  She  has  things  organized  and  keeps 
them  moving  along.  Dr.  Lester  just  wanders 
through  the  book.  It  seems  that  if  he  feels  like 
taking  about  a  subject  today  we'll  talk  about  it 
now  and  tomorrow  we'll  talk  about  some- 
thing else. 

Miss  Carol  Shaffer,  teacher:  This  is  my 
first  year  of  teaching  and  I  have  really  enjoyed 
it.  The  students  have  been  great.  They've 
put  up  with  a  lot  of  inconveniences. 

I'd  like  to  see  more  student  involvement  in 
the  lab,  and  possibly  work  in  more  indepen- 
dent studies  in  conjunction  with  this,  even  to 
the  extent  of  independent  seminars.  We  also 
need  a  seminar  course  where  the  student 
could  pick  topics,  write  a  paper  and  present 
it  for  perhaps  half  of  the  seminar  hour,  and 
have  a  discussion  on  it  the  other  half. 
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MATHEMATICS:  All  upperclassmen  inter- 
viewed thought  that  David  Mather,  presently 
completing  his  doctoral  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  was  one  of  the  best  math 
instructors  they  had  ever  taken.  They  felt  that 
Rose  Carney's  individual  advice  had  been  a 
great  aid  in  formulating  their  plans.  Joel  Gib- 
bon's ability  to  teach  was  seriously  questioned. 

Mike  McCormick,  junior:  Dr.  Carney  has 
been  a  great  help  to  me  as  an  advisor.  Mr. 
Gibbons  knows  the  material  but  he  just  can't 
get  the  idea  across  to  the  students. 

The  department  doesn't  have  a  course  in 
number  theory  but  it  covers  everything  else 
as  an  undergraduate  program  should. 

Jim  Long,  junior:  Father  Tsi  is  very  de- 
liberate and  systematic  in  his  development  of  a 
subject.  I  have  learned  a  lot  of  calculus  from 
him.  Mr.  Nelson  is  also  an  excellent  teacher. 
He's  very  clear,  well  prepared  in  class  and 
can  communicate  with  the  student.  Dr.  Derry 
presents  a  very  theoretical  approach. 

The  math  department  has  always  been 
strong  and  under  Dr.  Carney  it  will  remain 
that  way. 

Jim  Higgins,  senior:  Dr.  Carney  has  been 
very  helpful  to  me  in  consultation  and  in  the 
classroom.  Mr.  Mather  has  been  the  best 
teacher  I   have  ever  had. 

The  department  is  great.  I  have  received  a 
real  fine  education  in  math.  The  program  is 
very  diversified.  You  get  an  excellent  foun- 
dation for  either  grad  school  or  professional 
work. 

Vince  Pecora,  freshman:  Dr.  Derry  fo- 
cuses on  concepts.  This  is  important  to  me, 
just  starting  off  in  calculus.    He  has  a  free. 


relaxed  class  atmosphere  and  he  makes  the 
material  interesting. 

Dr.  Carney's  course  is  more  work  but  you 
really  know  the  stuff  when  you  get  out.  She 
is  a  very  good  teacher. 

Both  teachers  are  effective.  The  students 
of  their  respective  classes  are  proud  to  be 
students  of  Dr.  Carney  or  Dr.  Derry  and 
friendly  competition  has  resulted. 

Earl  Charles,  sophomore:  Dr.  Derry  is 
a  good  professor  but  he  brings  too  much  phy- 
sics into  his  course.  He  stresses  the  appli- 
cations too  much. 

I  have  Mr.  Gibbons  for  Linear  Algebra  and 
I  feel  that  he  should  give  us  more  homework. 
As  it  is  now  we  don't  even  have  to  look  at  the 
book  and  nobody  is  learning  the  material. 

Tom  Witte,  senior:  Dr.  Carney  is  ex- 
cellent. She  goes  outside  the  course  and 
brings  in  relevant  material.  She  is  able  to 
explain  things  very  well.  She  seems  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  seniors  more  than  anyone 
else.  They  are  getting  out  of  here  and  she  is 
concerned  about  their  futures. 

I  don't  know  how  the  department  got  hold 
of  Gibbons  but  it  was  a  big  mistake.  I  have 
him  for  Modern  Geometry.  We  have  no  syl- 
labus, no  outline  and  no  book.  He  seems  to 
start  in  the  middle  of  the  material. 


Rose  Carney 


Father  Richard   Shonka.   OSB 


Joel   Gibbons 


Louis  Derry 


John  Spokas 


SELECTED  Topics  in  Physics  class  analyzes  momen- 
tum  and  energy  conservation  in  particle  collisons. 


PHYSICS:  Many  students  criticized  John 
Spokas  because  of  his  poor  instructional 
technique  and  personality  conflict.  Fred  Pro- 
hammer,  a  new  part-time  instructor,  earned 
praise  because  of  his  interest  in  the  students. 
Joe  Kordas,  senior:  There  is  a  lack  of 
pressure  on  physics  majors  compared  to  those 
in  chemistry.  The  physics  department  should 
definitely  have  a  research  thesis  requirement. 

Dr.  Spokas  is  overly  idealistic.  He  is  not  a 
dynamic  department  head  because  he  is  over- 
loaded. There  is  a  need  for  another  professor 
who  is  qualified  to  teach  all  of  the  upper  level 
courses  in  the  department. 

Dan  Morin,  senior:  Mr.  Prohammer  is 
what  the  physics  department  can  use.  Even 
though  he  has  a  full-time  job,  he  will  stay 
long  after  class  to  work  with  the  students. 

Dr.  Bowe  is  clear,  precise,  devoted  and  un- 
derstands questions.  He's  always  willing  to 
help  and  understands  your  problems.  He 
knows  his  material  and  is  always  prepared 
for  class. 

Dr.  Spokas  very  often  doesn't  seem  to  un- 
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derstand  the  problems  of  the  students,  both  in 
and  out  of  class.  He  is  a  very  idealistic  per- 
son and  often  goes  by  "the  way  things  ought 
to  be"  rather  than  the  way  they  really  are. 

Tom  Ruggaber,  senior:  I  would  rate  the 
physics  department  mediocre.  The  teachers 
couldn't  get  the  material  across  very  well  in 
the  elementary  courses  and  I  don't  see  how 
they  could,  get  anything  across  in  an  upper 
division  course. 

Jim  Baumann,  senior:  The  physics  de- 
partment gives  very  little  motivation  to  the 
students  and  that  is  where  it  really  hurts. 

When  most  students  came  here  they  had 
an  interest  in  physics.  Now  that  they  are  leav- 
ing they  have  very  little  interest  in  physics. 
The  dropout  rate  is  not  due  generally  to  a 
lack  of  brains  but  to  a  lack  of  interest. 

Al  Ekkebus,  senior:  The  physics  stu- 
dents owe  a  great  deal  to  Dr.  Carney  and  her 
math  department. 

Compared  to  the  other  departments  I  would 
have  to  say  that  the  physics  professors  com- 
pare favorably.  The  program  definitely  is  a 
preparation  for  graduate  work. 

Joe  Bugajski.  freshman:  For  people  who 
have  had  a  good  background  in  physics,  Dr. 
Spokas  is  only  a  fair  teacher.  He  tends  to  get 
lost  in  class.  He  will  spend  too  much  time  on 
a  particular  subject  and  get  lost  in  it. 

Paula  Venckus,  freshman:  Sister  Blanche 
is  a  nice  person  but  she  simplifies  things  so 
much  that  we  can't  do  the  problems.  She 
does  not  dwell  on  important  material. 

Larry  Wiesbrook,  junior:  Dr.  Spokas 
tries  hard  but  he  just  can't  bring  it  off  in  class. 
I  have  avoided  him  since  sophomore  year 
when  I  had  him  for  college  physics. 

Dr.  Derry  follows  the  book  quite  a  bit  but 
he  explains  it  right  away. 

The  physics  curriculum  is  okay  but  because 
of  the  instructors  you  have  to  learn  a  lot  on 
your  own. 

Jim  Russell,  sophomore:  Sister  Blanche 
is  a  very  effective  teacher.  We  worked  on 
problems  until  we  learned  the  material. 

I  didn't  care  for  Dr.  Spokas's  class.  It 
seemed  to  be  totally  unorganized.  There  was 
no  rational  sequence.  What  he  does  present 
seems  to  be  of  relatively  little  importance  in 
respect  to  the  basic  concepts  involved  in  the 
material  covered.  He  assumes  that  we  have 
an  understanding  of  the  material  already  and 
when  he  presents  it  the  students  get  too  con- 
fused to  formulate  questions. 

John  Spokas,  department  chairman:  I 
see  a  lack  of  application  of  the  resources  we 
have  in  physics.  Students  who  are  sincerely 
studying  physics  have  many  things  going  for 
them  here.  Many  of  these  things  are  being 
overlooked:  the  curriculum,  the  lab  facilities, 
guest  lecturers,  a  great  supporting  math  pro- 
gram, new  buildings  and  eager  faculty. 

The  intellectual  vitality  of  the  campus  is 
not  what  it  could  be.  A  number  of  years  ago 
it  had  more  vitality. 

In  our  time  there  is  too  much  questioning 
and  challenging  of  things  that  have  been 
proven  and  shown  to  be  a  certain  degree.  Not 
that  they  are  perfect.  It  shows  a  lack  of  faith 
in  the  people  and  in  the  program.  This  lack  of 
faith  deters  the  students'  understanding  and 
their  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  has  its  origins 
in  the  problems  our  society  is  beset  with. 


Joseph  Bowe 


Thomas  Marciniak 


John  Abramson 


LAB  assistant  Al  Ekkebus  (center)  helps  Bob  McNamara  and  Mike  Kerner. 
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Father  Christian  Ceplecha,  OSB 


Father   Michael   Phayer 


Glenn   Gabert 


Gloria  Tysl 
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HISTORY:  All  underclassmen  felt  that  dis- 
cussions required  as  part  of  the  World  Civili- 
zation course  were  weighted  too  heavily  and 
gave  older  students  an  advantage.  Upper- 
classmen  were  not  satisfied  with  the  depart- 
ment's course  offerings. 

Jim  Ernest,  junior:  The  history  de- 
partment has  really  improved  during  the  few 
years  I  have  been  here.  It's  no  longer  just 
reading  the  books,  memorizing  a  few  facts 
for  a  test  and  forgetting  them  right  after  it. 
I'm  almost  sorry  I  won't  be  around  next  year. 
I  lost  my  II-S,  and  had  to  get  a  full-time  job 
to  finance  a  trip  I'm  planning  to  take  to  the 
Northland. 

Phil  Bruchler,  junior:  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  department  has  a  couple  of  very 
good  teachers,  the  program  just  doesn't  pre- 
sent much  to  get  excited  about.  It  just  seems 
to  be  a  mess  of  names  and  dates  and  not 
enough  emphasis  on  the  ideas  of  the  people. 

Tom  Dolatowski,  senior:  Most  of 
my  history  courses  failed  to  delve  deeply  into 
the  subject  matter.  The  courses  should  re- 
quire more  outside  readings. 

There  is  definitely  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  history  courses  offered.  Many  courses  are 
offered  only  in  alternate  years. 


The  history  department  is  static.  The  teach- 
ers haven't  done  enough  to  advance  the  status 
of  their  department. 

Pat  McElligott,  freshman:  I  think 
the  World  Civ  course  is  much  better  this  se- 
mester. It's  very  easy  to  learn  from  the  lec- 
tures because  you  really  have  to  listen  whereas 
before  teachers  lectured  from  the  book.  You 
could  daydream  because  you  knew  it  was  in 
the  book  and  you  could  find  it  later. 

The  discussions  have  good  potential  but 
haven't  reached  their  best. 

Marietta  Joria,  freshman:  The  dis- 
cussions in  World  Civ  are  good  in  that  they 
make  you  read  and  understand.  But  if  you're 
not  a  big  mouth  you  don't  get  a  very  good 
grade.  The  older  students  usually  do  most  of 
the  discussing  and  have  an  advantage  because 
they've  had  other  courses  that  help  them. 

Sue  Rottman,  freshman:  First  se- 
mester, when  lectures  were  just  read,  the  ma- 
terial didn't  sink  in.  With  the  new  way  of 
teaching  you  get  to  go  into  material  more 
deeply. 

I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  grade  too  heavily 
on  discussion  because  some  students  have  had 
other  history  courses  and  bring  that  knowledge 
into  the  discussion. 
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ECONOMICS:  All  majors  were  pleased  with 
the  department's  curriculum  and  felt  that  their 
instructors  were  good. 

Father  Dismas  Kalcic,  department 
chairman:  The  department  is  becoming  smal- 
ler each  year.  The  economics  major  has  be- 
come harder  because  of  the  emphasis  on  math 
and  statistics. 

Some  majors  don't  like  the  difficulty  of  the 
department's  curriculum.  However,  most  of 
the  students  realize  that  through  this  hard  work 
they  are  developing  a  professional  expertise 
and  a  more  ordered  form  of  thought. 

Tom  Okarma,  junior:  Both  course 
offerings  and  textbooks  are  aimed  at  prepar- 
ing the  student  for  graduate  school.  Although 
hard  work  seems  to  accompany  the  economics 
majors  at  Proco,  they  can  be  assured  of  a 
good  education  in  their  field. 

Phil  Crilly,  sophomore:  Mr.  Addle- 
man  breezes  right  through  the  material — a 
little  too  fast.  Fr.  Dismas  has  organized  the 
department  very  well. 

The  courses  are  tough.  I  have  found  that 
economics  courses  are  on  the  same  level  as 
my  pre-engineering  and  math  courses. 

Ben  Moore,  freshman:  Mr.  Addle- 
man  gets  the  material  across  pretty  well.  But 
in  order  to  succeed  you  have  to  learn  to  think 
in  an  economical  way.  Mr.  Addleman  makes 
his  classes  interesting  by  bringing  in  current 
events  relating  to  the  subject  matter. 

Mike  Michalides,  junior:  All  three 
instructors  in  the  economics  department  know 
what  they're  talking  about.  There  should  be 
additional  teachers  so  we  could  have  a  wider 
range  of  courses  more  often.  Now  you  have 
to  take  things  as  they  fall. 


(Left)  Gloria  Tys!  lectures  to  World  Civ.  students. 
(Below)    Father    Michael    Phayer    leads    discussion. 


Robert  Addleman 


Father  Luke  Ouska.  OSB 
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Father  Dismas  Kalcic,  OSB 
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HAPLESS  rat  awaits  brain  surgery  by  Mr.  Marcy 
and  Dan  Mueller  at  high  school  recruiting  day. 


Timothy  Marcy 


Joseph  Gioioso 
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PSYCHOLOGY:  The  students  interviewed 
were  impressed  with  Joseph  Gioioso's  com- 
mand of  the  material.  They  concurred  that 
the  undergraduate  program  offers  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  any  field  of  advanced 
psychology. 

Frank  Bianchi,  senior:  Marcy  and 
Gioioso  are  excellent  in  the  way  they  teach, 
their  background,  the  rapport  they  have  with 
the  students,  the  helpfulness  with  students' 
projects,  and  their  interest  in  the  student  body. 
We  have  an  undergraduate  program  geared 
to  enable  the  student  to  go  into  any  branch  of 
psychology. 

The  co-curricular  programs,  such  as  coun- 
seling and  special  education,  are  very  good. 
The  recreation  program  with  the  retarded  chil- 
dren gives  the  psych  major  a  chance  to  put 
one's  knowledge  to  work. 

Ray  Felner,  senior:  This  department 
could  soon  outgrow  the  school.  You've  got  a 
small  school  and  a  large  department  which 
produces  as  much  work  as  a  school  with 
an  MA. 

Ted  Vytlacil,  sophomore:  The  psych 
department  does  a  superb  job  in  offering 
courses  which  are  applicable  to  any  field  of 
psychology  primarily  because  the  teachers  deal 
with  the  subject  as  an  experimental  science. 

Billie  Mays,  sophomore:  Mr.  Gi- 
oioso is  a  brilliant  teacher.  But  his  method 
of  teaching  is  too  impersonal  for  such  a  small 
school.  He  tends  to  keep  you  at  a  distance. 
Mr.  Marcy  is  a  fine  teacher.  No  matter  how 
large  class  is  he  manages  to  keep  it  on  a 
personel  level. 

Most  of  the  courses  are  experimentally 
orientated.  However,  some  people  who  might 
want  to  go  on  for  advanced  degrees  might  not 
be  interested  in  this. 

Pete  Romanow.  senior:  You  can  see 
that  Mr.  Gioioso  has  a  wealth  of  information 


at  his  hands.  He  rarely  has  to  look  anything  up, 
he  has  it  right  away.  One  has  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence; he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  Dr. 
Shukin  makes  the  classes  interesting  with  his 
informal  atmosphere  and  his  use  of  aids  such 
as  films.  I  don't  feel  that  Mr.  Marcy  has  the 
teaching  experience  to  get  across  to  the  stu- 
dents everything  he  should. 

John  Wojtowicz,  senior:  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  recreation  program  is  two- 
fold; one,  to  give  the  retarded  children  an 
opportunity  to  "let  themselves  go"  and  two,  it 
gives  the  children  a  chance  to  see  and  interact 
with  other  children  who  have  similar  disabili- 
ties. Working  with  retarded  children  has 
helped  me  to  find  my  way  and  given  me  a  par- 
tial feeling  of  completeness  and  direction. 


(Above)  Mike  Mason  conducts  experiment  at  parents 
day.    (Below)  Ed  Young  tests  high  school  student. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE:  Majors  praised 
the  diversity  of  their  instructors'  view- 
points and  the  department's  involvement 
in  outside  activities.  Students  criticized 
Father  Valentine  for  his  classroom  tech- 
nique. 

John  McMahon,  senior:  Fr.  Val 
and  Mr.  Butler  are  boring  although  the 
material  is  interesting.  Dr.  Miyares  com- 
municates his  enthusiasm  to  the  students 
with  his  emphasis  on  outside  work,  the 
model  UN  and  simulation.  The  depart- 
ment could  use  another  instructor. 

Dennis  Morrissey,  junior:  All 
the  teachers  in  the  department  are  good. 
They  are  very  different.  They  provide  the 
variety  necessary  for  a  good  education. 

Mr.  Butler  was  formerly  in  the  army. 
He's  a  Soviet  affairs  expert  who  has  now 
turned  to  urban  problems.  Fr.  Valentine 
as  a  priest  gives  the  Christian  outlook. 
Dr.  Miyares  is  an  expert  in  the  interna- 
tional sphere. 

Fr.  Val  is  often  accused  of  being  dull. 
That's  only  because  he  teaches  the  funda- 
mentals and  the  fundamentals  are  dull. 

The  political  science  department  is  put- 
ting Proco  on  the  map  through  dynamic 
participation  in  outside  activities  like  the 
model  UN. 

Joe  Stec,  freshman:  Dr.  Miy- 
ares is  brilliant  but  he  misses  class.  For 
a  two-hour  course  he  makes  it  to  class 
only  once  a  week  and  sometimes  not  at 
all.  If  he  can  make  it  to  the  senior  semi- 
nar, he  should  be  able  to  make  it  to  our 
freshman  seminar. 

Fr.  Valentine  is  a  very  learned  and  de- 
voted man.  He  says  a  lot  but  it  boils  down 
to' very  little.  He  tries  too  hard  to  get  the 
point  across  and  in  the  process  you  lose 
track  of  the  point.  I  like  him  though  be- 
cause he  is  an  easy  teacher  and  everyone 
likes  an  easy  teacher. 

Pat  Lupton,  junior:   In  our  de- 


Charles  Butler 


partment  you  receive  personal  attention — al- 
most an  individual  education.  Still,  there 
should  be  more  courses  dealing  with  the  rev- 
olutionary schools  of  thought. 

Tom  Laz,  sophomore:  The  depart- 
ment is  great  because  of  Dr.  Miyares.  He  tries 
to  get  people  to  think  logically.  This  is  one  of 
the  biggest  things  any  education  can  offer. 

Fr.  Valentine  is  a  boring  teacher.  His 
students  expect  this  of  him  from  the  first  class. 
He  is  really  an  intelligent  man  but  he  puts 
you  to  sleep  with  his  method. 

Jim  Regan,  freshman:  The  purpose 
of  the  freshman  seminar  is  hazy.  This  will 
probably  be  the  least  beneficial  politics  course 
I'll  take. 

Dr.  Miyares  is  the  best  instructor  in  the  de- 
partment. Behind  his  shifty  eyes  and  Cuban 
accent  he's  done  more  for  the  department  in 
the  time  he  has  been  here  than  anyone  else 
could. 

Fr.  Val  is  not  over  the  hill  but  he's  past 
his  prime  as  far  as  progressiveness  is  con- 
cerned. He's  the  stabilizer  of  the  department. 
Stevie  Wojenik,  freshman:  The  de- 
partment is  good  but  it  has  the  potential  to  be 
better. 

A  good  point  about  the  department  is  that  it 
offers  opportunities  for  outside  interaction. 
The  first  semester  seemed  pretty  bad.  I  almost 
changed  to  psychology  but  after  the  trip  to  the 
Iowa  simulation  of  the  United  Nations,  I 
changed  my  mind.  According  to  the  upper- 
classmen,  if  I  just  stick  it  out,  it  will  get  better. 
Bob  Maciorowski,  junior.  Dr.  Miy- 
ares is  an  excellent  instructor  because  he  is 
dynamic  and  he  gets  you  to  think.  Fr.  Val  is 
good  for  the  introductory  courses  but  he  has 
a  dry  way  of  presenting  the  material. 


REPRESENTING  foreign  countries 
during  simulation  session,  students 
analyze  other  nations'  documents. 


Father  Valentine  Skluzacek,  OSB 


Marcelino  Miyares 
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SOCIOLOGY:  Students  interested  in  practi- 
cal applications  found  the  department  too  re- 
search oriented.  Those  interviewed  compli- 
mented James  Jana  for  his  teaching  ability  but 
questioned  his  practical  experience.  Father 
Mulvaney  was  criticized  for  his  inability  to 
communicate. 

Marcia  Haywood,  senior:  The 
teaching  in  the  sociology  department  is  too 
theoretical;  nothing  is  practical.  The  teachers 
are  too  research  oriented.  Next  year  the  cur- 
riculum should  be  better.  Fr.  Mulvaney  is 
really  going  to  get  things  rolling  —  he's  a 
good  administrator  though  personally  I  don't 
like  him  as  a  teacher. 

I'd  say  we're  one  of  the  weakest  depart- 
ments as  far  as  courses  and  faculty.  I  think 
that's  the  main  problem.  The  school  hasn't 
enough  personnel  to  offer  the  courses  it 
should. 

The  kids  in  the  department  are  afraid  to 
stick  their  necks  out  to  say  things  because  the 
teachers  are  rough  on  grading.  It's  because 
kids  have  said  things  against  the  department. 
Gary  Reidy,  junior:  The  sociology 
department  is  very  weak.  It  has  no  practical 
courses  like  criminology  and  there  are  only 
two  teachers. 

My  courses  have  been  good  but  Mr.  Jana  is 
strictly  a  theory  man.  He's  had  no  practical 
field  experience.  A  teacher  should  have  a 
combination  of  both.  Fr.  Mulvaney  is  com- 
pletely over  our  heads. 


RESEARCHING   for   sociology  course,   Millie 
White  outlines  hook  on  minority  group  relations. 


Theresa  Skupien,  sophomore:  I 
think  the  department  is  a  pretty  good  one  and 
I'd  like  to  have  more  courses  but  it's  a  small 
school. 

I  had  Mr.  Jana  for  Intro  to  Sociology  and 
Community  Groups.  Intro  just  went  over 
things  I  had  in  high  school.  But  because  we 
had  a  small  class  of  mostly  sociology  majors 
in  Community  Groups,  there  was  a  lot  of 
competition  which  made  it  good. 

I  think  Mr.  Jana  is  fair  but  I  don't  like 
Father  Mulvaney  very  much.  Maybe  it's  not 
his  fault  but  the  book  we're  using  for  Mi- 
nority Groups  was  written  in  1954. 

Kathy  Shanahan,  freshman:  So  far 
I've  had  only  an  Intro  to  Soc  course  which 
met  from  seven  to  ten  on  Tuesday  nights.  I 
think  even  with  breaks  the  class  was  too  long. 
Much  of  the  material  was  lost  when  half  the 
students  left  by  nine  because  they  couldn't 
stand  any  more. 

Allan  Oleksiak,  senior:  This  year 
we've  had  a  change  of  teachers  and  more 
courses  brought  in.  It's  getting  better.  Next 
year  there  will  be  a  third  teacher  and  many 
more  courses  we  never  had. 

Father  Bernard  Mulvaney,  depart- 
ment chairman:  There  has  been  a  notable  im- 
provement in  the  background  of  the  students 
coming  here.  They  have  not  only  a  better  com- 
mand of  information  but  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  social  situation  in  which  they  live. 
To  me  it  is  obvious  that  the  freshmen  are  bet- 
ter than  the  seniors  in  that  respect.  One  of 
our  problems  is  to  change  the  department  so 
that  we  can  take  advantage  of  these  gains. 


James   Jana 


Father  Bernard   Mulvaney,   CSV 


-  1. 


Jean   Smith 


Richard   Hanus 


James  Clark 


Sister  Generosa   Francl,  OSB 
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ENGLISH  and  SPEECH:  Students  praised 
Rose  Coleman  for  her  class  presentations. 
They  agreed  that  John  Byrne,  in  his  first  year 
as  department  chairman,  overstressed  the 
memorization  of  the  facts  while  neglecting  to 
give  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  mater- 
ial. Speech  students  stated  that  sometimes 
James  Clark's  criticism  boardered  on  ridicule. 

Kathi  Deegan,  sophomore:  Dr. 
Byrne  is  a  clown.  He's  too  comprehensive 
exam  oriented  and  not  enough  subject  orient- 
ed. I  don't  know  what  kind  of  degree  he  has 
but  he  doesn't  impress  me  as  knowing  too 
much  about  English. 

Miss  Coleman  is  a  good  teacher  for  Eng- 
lish majors.  If  you  did  everything  she  sug- 
gests, you  would  be  very  qualified  in  English. 

Mary  Kudlacz,  junior:  Dr.  Bryne 
doesn't  really  teach  anything.  He  isn't  able 
to  convey  much  of  the  subject  matter  with  his 
method.  He's  very  biased  in  his  opinions.  His 
method  would  be  valid  if  he  would  supplement 
it  with  some  lectures — you  don't  learn  much 
from  just  underlining. 

More  courses  should  be  offered,  like  mod- 
ern novel  courses  or  even  something  real 
modern  like  existentialism  in  modern  fiction. 

Jim  Fogarty,  junior:    Dr.  Byrne  is 


(Above)  Restoration  Literature  students  discuss  18th 
century  work.  (Right)  Reading  from  the  "Little 
Prince,"   Cindy   Lampe   displays   forensic   ability. 

not  really  a  teacher.  He  just  underlines  pas- 
sages. There's  no  freedom  of  discussion  in 
his  classes.  He  wants  to  dominate  any  dis- 
cussion that  there  is.  Any  knowledge  that  a 
person  gains  by  taking  a  course  from  the  doc 
is  not  because  of  the  doc's  efforts. 

Rose  Coleman  has  always  got  time  to  listen 
to  you  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she's 
here  from  eight  to  six  and  she  devotes  her 
whole  day  to  the  students  and  the  English 
department. 

Mr.  Hanus  takes  an  interest  in  every  one  of 
his  students.  He  makes  sure  that  everyone 
participates  in  the  class  but  he  has  no  policy 
on  absences  which  makes  his  early  morning 
classes  very  sparsely  attended. 

Ken  Kane,  senior:  Miss  Coleman 
is  very  good — fantastic;  and  Dr.  Byrne  has  a 
completely  different  approach  which  is  very 
effective.  Miss  Coleman  has  a  vast  knowl- 
edge of  her  field  and  her  approach  is  more 
that  of  a  lecture. 

Byrne's  technique  is  oriented  toward  getting 


on  in  graduate  school  and  passing  the  grad 
record  exams.  The  things  that  he  points  out 
as  being  the  most  important  can  usually  be 
used  to  get  the  whole  idea. 

Mike  Montoya,  senior:  The  faculty 
as  a  whole  is  a  great  one. 

There  should  be  a  greater  variety  of  courses. 
A  course  on  one  or  two  outstanding  poets 
would  be  good.  A  course  co-ordinated  with 
philosophy  or  history  would  give  a  more  solid 
foundation. 

Charlene  Nowak.  freshman:  Mr. 
Clark  is  a  qualified  teacher,  but  I  don't  think 
he  has  had  much  experience.  He  likes  to  pick 
on  girls  and  sometimes  his  criticism  is  too 
much.  It  is  constructive,  but  after  a  while  you 
wonder  if  it  is  reallv  ridicule. 
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Father  Leo  Vancura,   OSB 


Father  Alhan   Hrebic,   OSB 


John   Barnhart 


FINE  ARTS:  Most  of  those  interviewed  com- 
mended Father  Leo  for  his  interesting  classes. 
One  student  thought  the  whole  department 
was  a  farce. 

Jean  Baudendistel,  freshman:  Fath- 
er Leo  is  the  best  instructor  in  the  fine  arts 
department,  even  though  he  is  the  only  art 
teacher  I've  had  at  this  school.  In  an  art  ap- 
preciation course  it  is  hard  to  generate  interest 
mainly  because  it  is  the  study  of  something 
with  which  the  average  student  is  out  of 
touch.  Fr.  Leo  creates  a  vibrant  atmosphere 
in  the  classroom  which  is  quite  hard  to  close 
one's  mind  to. 

John  Veith,  junior:  I  have  thus  far 
come  into  contact  with  two  teachers  of  the 
fine  arts  at  Proco. 

The  first  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  an 
education  in  this  field  should  be  primarily  con- 
concerned  with  the  "fine  art"  of  pushing  a 
broom  or  perhaps  a  "fun"  lesson  in  how  to 
buy  one's  way  through  a  course. 

The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  and  this 
hand  seems  by  far  the  most  dexterous,  believes 
that  walls  of  the  classroom  encompass  a  three- 
dimensional  arena  within  which  the  quintes- 
sential distillation  of  knowledge,  diction  and 
sarcasm  are  arranged  in  a  certain  pattern — a 
certain  way  in  order  to  create  an  aesthetically 
pleasing  and  intellectually  satisfying  perform- 
ance atypically  dedicated  to  the  expurgation  of 
that  certain  Procopian  superfluity. 

William  Manning,  sophomore:  I 
have  Father  Leo  for  modern  art  and  he  is 
one  of  the  few  teachers  in  whose  class  I  can 
become  completely  absorbed.    I  think  that  all 
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the  teachers  in  the  fine  arts  department  are 
excellent. 

Dom  Catrambonc,  junior:  There 
should  definitely  be  a  survey  course  that  is  a 
synthesis  of  music  and  theater.  Certainly,  at 
least,  a  three  credit  hour  course  which  com- 
bines music  and  art  should  be  offered  for  the 
sake  of  general  knowledge  and  contact  with 
the  fine  arts.  This  type  of  course  could  be 
beneficial  if  the  work  load  didn't  match  that 
of  one  of  his  major  courses  or  if  the  grade 
would  not  pull  down  his  overall  average. 

Chris  Hunt,  freshman:  The  teach- 
ing in  the  music  department  is  excellent.  I 
don't  know  about  the  courses.  Father  Alban 
is  really  good;  he  knows  his  stuff.  We  have  to 
take  a  lot  of  stupid  requirements.  We  have  to 
take  the  standard  requirements,  get  our  teach- 
er's certificate  plus  our  music  requirement. 
But  I  think  our  department  has  the  most  unity 
in  the  school. 

I  think  we  should  get  more  credit  for  the 
courses  we  take.  We  have  to  take  a  lot  of 
time  practicing  and  are  involved  in  all  the 
productions  for  Fr.  Alban. 

I  have  had  only  Fr.  Alban  for  all  my 
courses  and  he's  pretty  patient.  During  private 
lessons  he's  very  understanding  but  when  it 
comes  time  for  theory  courses  he's  very  de- 
manding. 


(Below)  Modern  art  students  study 
prints  on  hulletion  board.  (Right)  Paul 
Hebda  works  on  music  department's 
harpsichord.  (Above  right)  Marty 
Blake    listens   to   music    appreciation. 


EMPTY    booths   reflect    student    attitudes    toward    labs. 


LANGUAGE:  Though  there  were  no  lan- 
guage majors,  the  college's  requirements 
forced  all  students  into  contact  with  the  de- 
partment. Some  doubted  the  reason  behind 
requiring  a  language.  Students  were  mixed 
in  their  opinions  of  their  instructors. 

Maxine  Robinson,  sophomore:  I 
did  not  want  to  take  language  but  did  so  be- 
cause it  was  a  requirement.  Now  I  am  glad 
that  I  took  it.  Mrs.  Alvarez  is  great.  She  not 
only  teaches  the  language  but  something  about 
the  people.    That  makes  it  more  interesting. 

Sue  Mazur,  freshman:  Grammar  is 
stressed  more  than  dialogue  and  I  think  it 
should  be  a  combination  of  the  two.  I 
wouldn't  have  taken  a  language  if  I  didn't 
have  to.  Mr.  Champlin  is  a  fair  teacher.  You 
get  the  grade  you  work  for. 

Linda  Polach,  freshman:  Mr. 
Champlin  is  a  good  teacher  because  you  know 
what  he  expects  of  you.  Each  lesson  is 
planned  so  you  know  what  to  prepare. 

Noreen  Connors,  junior:  Mr.  Koeh- 
ler  was  pretty  hard.  He  always  made  kids  ner- 
vous. If  they  said  anything  wrong  when  he 
called  on  them  he  would  make  them  uneasy 
and  embarrassed.  I'd  get  so  nervous  worry- 
ing about  whether  or  not  he'd  call  on  me  that 
I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  what  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  Dapper  is  really  teaching  the  subject. 
He  explains  things  and  seems  to  care.  Lan- 
gauge  labs  are  a  farce.  Most  kids  just  read. 

Keith  Forst,  sophomore:  Mr. 
Champlin  doesn't  give  homework  and  stu- 
dents don't  study  unless  they're  made  to.  In 
language  labs  the  students  just  turn  off  the 
recorder  and  don't  bother  listening. 
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Father  Samuel   Jadin 


Father  Philip  Timko,  OSB 


Father  Victor  Laketek,  OSB 


THEOLOGY:  All  students  interviewed  ques- 
tioned the  relevancy  of  the  courses.  They  felt 
that  theology  should  be  updated  or  dropped 
from  the  curriculum. 

Bernie  Morzuch,  senior:  My  past 
experience  with  theology  courses  here  has 
always  shown  me  how  cool  Christ  was  but  it 
never  had  any  pertinence  to  my  life.  Most 
instructors  seem  too  interested  in  trying  to 
make  me  believe  that  Christ  is  God  while 
never  showing  me  how  any  of  this  stuff  can 
realistically  be  applied  to  my  life. 

The  courses  require  too  much  memoriza- 
tion. What  they  demand  of  you  to  memorize 
really  serves  no  purpose  in  your  life. 

My  only  contact  with  any  theology  teacher 
who  is  still  in  the  department  was  with  Father 
Sam.  He's  swayed  too  easily  by  everyone's 
arguments. 

Vazken  Asadourian,  senior:  The- 
ology today!  What  does  this  entail?  In  this 
day  and  age  in  order  for  theology  to  become 
relevant,  in  order  for  theology  to  express 
some  meaning,  it  has  to  deal  with  the  human 
situation. 

If  theology  is  contributing  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  human  condition,  then  by  all 
means  study  it  and  study  it  well.  But  if  it  is 
dealing  with  atemporal,  ahistorical  matters 
then  commit  its  books  to  the  flames  for  they 
have  no  use. 

Greg  Rambousek,  sophomore:  A 
theology  course  should  be  designed  in  such 
a  way  that  class  participation  is  stimulated. 
If  the  instructor  merely  lectures  to  the  class, 
theology  tends  to  become  a  piece  of  academic 
material  lost  amid  the  other  courses  instead 
of  being  a  vital,  revelant  area  of  knowledge 
related  to  everyday  Christian  living. 

Tom  Gourley,  junior:  We  must 
make  theology  contemporary  in  our  college 
or  else  students  will  continue  to  demand  its 
removal  from  the  curriculum.  Make  theology 
a  living  thing,  or  dispose  of  it  as  you  would 
a  lame  horse.    Kill  it! 


LITURGY  student  Mike  Kuhn  peruses  lec- 
tionary  for  new  Mass  first  used  in  Spring. 
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MATH  classroom  in  Science  Learning  Center  pro- 
vides  setting   for   Father   Virgil's   philosophy   class. 


losophy  major  is  often  thrown  into  courses 
taught  on  a  non-major  scale.  Therefore,  for 
those  desiring  a  stricter  philosophical  inquiry, 
independent  study  courses  should  be  set  up. 
Some  of  the  upper  level  courses  have  been 
taught  with  the  emphasis  not  on  primary 
sources  but  on  lecture  commentaries.  The 
student  is  thereby  not  challenged  and  is  in- 
tellectually insulted. 

Many  of  the  upper  level  courses  taught  are 
not  only  intellectually  challenging  to  the  stu- 
dent but  also  demand  a  creative  and  well- 
thought-out  response  from  the  student. 

A  philosophy  professor  must  always  take 
an  open  approach  to  his  subject  matter. 
Dogma  cannot  be  allowed. 

Myles  Rightmire,  junior:  I  regarded 
philosophy  as  one  of  those  painful  things 
that  you  have  to  go  through  in  order  to  get  out 
of  this  school.  I'm  content  to  know  that  I'm 
gaining  without  knowing  what  it  is  that  I'm 
gaining. 

Carlos  Atalay,  teacher:  I  would  be 
tempted  to  say  that  there  is  room  only  for 
improvement  in  the  philosophy  department 
since  all  other  directions  seem  to  be  quite 
fully  explored. 

The  curriculum  that  we  have  now  reflects 
the  scholastic  approach  to  philosophy.  Per- 
haps at  its  best  in  the  13th  century.  But  I 
think  that  it's  a  fair  contention  to  hold  that 
seven  centuries  of  philosophy  would  have 
brought  up  certain  innovations  which  might 
be  of  a  considerable  value. 

Quite  informally  and  spontaneously,  I 
don't  believe  that  the  introduction  course,  at 
least  in  my  particular  case,  achieves  any 
worthwhile  goal.  I've  taught  the  course  three 
times.  I  have  re-researched  and  approached 
the  course  each  time  in  an  entirely  different 
way.  So  I  have  tried  to  experiment,  explore, 
and  I  am  not  satisfied  at  all  with  the  results — 
I  am  very  dissatisfied.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  system  we  have  at  St.  Procopius  College 
is  fulfilling  this  purpose.  It  is  quite  far  from 
fulfilling  it. 


Carlos  Atalay 


Father  Werner  Peeters 


PHILOSOPHY:  Students  stated  that  Father 
Virgil  and  Carlos  Atalay  were  well-informed 
but  presented  too  difficult  courses.  Mr.  Ata- 
lay felt  that  the  non-major  philosophy  require- 
ment should  be  revamped. 

Richard  Schact.  freshman:  I  think 
Father  Virgil  knows  what  he's  talking  about, 
but  he  has  a  problem  getting  his  ideas  across. 
I  thought  the  text  we  used  was  rather  difficult 
to  read  and  understand.  Even  after  taking  the 
intro  course,  I  still  know  little  about  phi- 
losophy. 

Mike  Neis,  freshman:  Mr.  Atalay 
is  a  very  fine  teacher.  However,  in  his  intro 
course  he  over-emphasized  the  early  philoso- 
phers instead  of  giving  a  general  history. 

Those  in  his  class  received  a  deep  study  of 
a  minority  of  the  philosophers  and  I  believe 
that  on  an  introductory  level  this  confuses  the 
student  rather  than  giving  him  an  appreciation 
of  philosophy. 

Mike  Cloutier,  junior:  With  the 
present   requirements   in  philosophy,   a   phi- 


Father  Vircil  Trelo.  OSB 
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Abbot  Daniel   Kucera,  OSB 


Edward  Ianni 


Chester  Kagel 


EDUCATION:  Most  students  were  dissatis- 
fied with  Abbot  Daniel's  course.  They  agreed 
that  an  education  major  should  be  offered. 
Upperclassmen  found  Edward  Ianni  contem- 
porary in  his  approach.  They  thought  Chester 
Kagel  was  an  excellent  counselor  and  teacher. 
Mary  VanderHaeghen,  freshman: 
The  Abbot  himself  said  that  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education  course  has  no  prac- 
tical applications.  I  feel  that  he's  right.  All  it 
does  is  inform  you  of  the  history  of  education 
and  familiarize  you  with  some  education 
jargon. 

Abbot  Daniel  is  a  good  teacher  because  he 
explains  the  text  well  and  shows  an  interest  in 
the  material. 

Norene  Guidi.  junior:  Mr.  Ianni  is 
a  good  instructor  because  he  teaches  current 
practical  material.  Abbott  Daniel  on  the  other 
hand  lectures  on  the  history  of  education  back 
in  the  middle  ages.  This  seems  rather  useless 
and  boring  material  to  cover. 

An  education  major  should  be  offered  at 
Proco. 

Bernadine  Steffen,  sophomore: 
There  is  no  real  education  department.  I  feel 
that  there  should  definitely  be  an  education 
major  in  a  coed  school. 

Mr.  Ianni  is  a  good  teacher  because  he  is 
willing  to  help  you  if  you  ever  need  it. 

Abbot  Daniel  is  a  boring  lecturer  but  at  9 
a.  m.   all  lecturers  are  boring. 

Leo  Golembiewski,  junior:  Mr. 
Ianni  is  a  pretty  good  teacher  but  he  needs 
seasoning. 

On  the  whole  the  education  program  is  a 
good  one  because  the  teachers  cover  the  ga- 
mut of  education.  Unlike  any  other  depart- 
ment, all  the  teachers  in  the  program  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  subject  they  teach.  The  cur- 
riculum covers  everything  you  need  to  know 
from  science  through  lab  experience  to  the 
humanities.  It's  just  one  hell  of  a  good 
program. 

Tom  Specht,  senior:  Mr.  Kagel  is 
a  great  department  head  and  the  best  educa- 
tion instructor  I've  had  here.  He  always 
treated  me  as  an  individual,  and  never  com- 
pared me  to  others.  When  I  student  taught 
and  Mr.  Kagel  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
my  class,  he  offered  criticism  which  was  aimed 
at  aiding  me  rather  than  cutting  me  up. 


Anthonv  LaScala 


Guy  Murray 


Eugene  Cavich 


Charles  Kurt 
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(Above)    Marietta  Joria  makes  like  an  airplane  for  physical  education  midterm 
exam.  (Right)  Freshman  Dan  Huber  exercises  legs  for  weight  training  program. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  Some  students 
questioned  the  value  of  the  lower  division 
courses.  Athletes  and  coaches  felt  that  a  phy- 
sical education  major  should  be  offered. 

Tom  Bik,  freshman:  The  physical 
education  courses  are  generally  okay  and  most 
of  the  coaches  especially  Cavich,  are  pretty 
good  guys.  I  heard  someone  say  that  the  100 
level  courses  are  too  elementary,  but  for  some 
people  around  here  nothing  is  too  elementary. 

Peg  Story,  freshman:  I  took  PE 
for  one  semester,  but  it  didn't  take  me  long  to 
realize  that  Coach  LaScala  is  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  ten  minutes  is  not  sufficient  for  a  girl 
to  get  ready  for  her  next  class.  Especially  to 
take  a  shower.  My  class  was  coed  tennis  and 
badminton,  so  it  was  a  little  better  than  most 
classes.  However,  Coach  LaScala  resented  the 
girls  being  in  his  class. 

Carl  Janssens,  freshman:  The  up- 
per division  courses  are  really  a  big  step  above 
the  100  level  courses.  They  could  be  better  if 
the  school  had  a  PE  major.  Facilities  would 
improve  and  the  football  team  might  get  some 
really  good  players. 


Bob  Rendek,  freshman:  I  took 
speedball  first  semester  and  I  wish  someone 
would  tell  me  how  you  can  write  a  term  paper 
on  speedball  when  there  has  never  been  a 
book  written  on  it.  Coach  Murrary  knew 
this,  but  we  still  had  to  write  the  paper.  With- 
out a  doubt  that  was  the  worst  thing  I  ever 
wrote. 

Rich  Dubnick,  freshman:  PE 
courses  are  really  worthless.  What  good  does 
it  do  you  to  run  around  and  sweat  for  an  hour 
so  you  can  go  outside  and  catch  a  cold.  You 
hear  people  say,  "sound  in  mind,  sound  in 
body,"  but  Truman  Capote  is  a  pretty  smart 
guy  and  he  certainly  isn't  a  Charles  Atlas.  A 
lot  of  athletes  aren't  among  the  intellectuals 
of  the  country  although  they  aren't  all  big 
dumb  jerks  either. 

Coach  Cavich:  Proco  is  a  liberal 
arts  school  and  the  basic  definition  of  a  lib- 
eral arts  school  is  one  that  educates  the  whole 
man.  The  academic  departments  educate  the 
mind.  I  feel  we  could  do  a  better  job  of 
educating  the  body  if  the  school  offered  a 
major  in  PE. 


Mary  Sarubi 
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The  Procopian  Dilemma: 
Promises  vs.  Reality 


promises  by  administrators  and  student  leaders 

lost  credibility  after  a  semester  of 

wearisome  assignments,  low  quality  entertainment 

and  administrative  mandates  on  discipline 


administrators  were  forced  to  appreciate 

student  dissent  when  registrar  lists  showed 

a  sharp  decrease  in  enrollment 


traditional  standards  required  students  to 

fight  for  letter  grades  and  credit  hours 

in  their  pursuit  of  a  money  making  degree 


Father  Roman  and  Dean   DeGraff  were  not  malicious 
in  their  demands,  simply  nearsighted 


St.  Procopius  College  is  a  low  quality  school. 

Obviously,  the  college  catalogue  stated  otherwise,  as 
did  many  publications  born  from  the  idealism  needed  to 
keep  a  school  like  Procopius  from  folding  up.  For  instance 
a  release  from  the  Public  Relations  Office  promised  that 
"...  (the  school's)  primary  goal  and  direct  aim  is  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  its  students  through  a  program 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  a  program  which  will  help 
them  think  clearly  and  logically,  and  to  develop  a  value 
system  founded  on  Christian  principles." 

Those  words  were  easily  said.  So  were  many  other 
promises  from  administrators  and  student  leaders  concern- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  academic  and  social  atmospheres 
at  St.  Procopius.  But  their  words  were  lost  as  students 
drudged  through  boring  assignments,  crammed  for  tests  on 
material  they  knew  would  never  be  useful;  headed  home 
for  the  weekends  or  got  drunk,  looked  desperately  for  en- 
tertainment, and  read  administrative  mandates  on  how  to 
be  nice  kids. 

Evidence  confirming  the  failure  of  the  college  to  pro- 
vide a  good  environment  was  mostly  silent  or  confined  to 
private  discussions.  Administrative  and  faculty  personnel 
could  not  truly  appreciate  it  because  they  did  not  spend 
evenings  and  weekends  in  the  dorm  to  watch  the  wide- 
spread disrespect  for  study  and  organized  activity. 

They  were  forced  to  appreciate  it,  however,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  semester  when  the  registrar's  list  of 
students  was  published.  Enrollment  was  down  by  more 
than  14  percent.  The  sophomore  class  had  lost  near- 
ly 20  percent.  Some  had  flunked  out.  But  what  about 
the  rest?  And  what  about  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a 
considerably  larger  turnover  after  the  spring  semester? 
Why  did  students  drop  out  of  St.  Procopius  College  and 
why  did  many  have  to  bury  their  optimism  in  order  to 
stay  with  the  school? 

The  answer  was  as  complex  as  the  description  of  a 
college  environment.  Several  things  affected  the  institu- 
tion, especially  for  those  who  lived  on  .campus.  Academic 
atmosphere  was  obviously  the  biggest  selling  point.  Inter- 
esting students,  plenty  of  organized  activities,  and  places  to 
go  were  also  important  elements  of  the  total  environment. 

Procopius  failed  in  all  of  these.  Although  the  academic 
year  1969-1970  was  full  of  changes  in  the  school's  enroll- 
ment, philosophies  and  physical  plant,  the  overall  failure 
remained  from  the  year  before. 

Attitudes  plague  academic  success 

The  fertile  educational  opportunities  promised  by 
school  officials  were  stillborn  for  many  students  before 
those  students  even  registered  at  Procopius.  Traditional 
standards  required  that  students  in  American  institutions 
of  higher  learning  devote  themselves  to  fighting  for  grades 
and  credits  in  order  to  earn  that  money  tree  called  a  de- 
gree. St.  Procopius  was  the  epitome  of  traditional  stan- 
dards. In  a  day  when  students  were  demanding  that  their 
parent's  education  not  be  forced  on  them,  Procopian  of- 
ficials demanded  that  their  students  take  outdated  courses 
in  philosophy,  theology,  literature,  and  the  rest  because 
"it  had  worked  so  well"  for  them. 

Father  Roman  and  Dean  DeGraff  were  not  malicious 
in  these  demands,  simply  near-sighted.  They  and  the  cur- 
riculum committee  even  more  so  were  afraid  to  move  to- 
ward liberal  educational  ideas  being  tried  in  other  schools 
—  especially  on  the  graduate  level.  SPC's  administrators 
and  faculty  were  caught  up  in  how  much  of  their  brand  of 
philosophy  should  be  applied  to  Procopius  yet  they  failed 
to  question  the  outdated  reliance  on  credits  and  A,B,C, 
grades. 

The  core  curriculum  in  effect  for  1969-1970  was  hardly 
conducive  to  individuality.  Of  the  128  credit  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation,  67  were  prescribed  from  the  be- 
ginning. That  is,  a  student  was  faced  with  certain  philos- 
ophy courses,  history  courses  and  languages  whether  he 
wanted  them  or  not. 

The  reason  behind  it  was  simple.  Curriculum  commit- 


Impressive  string  of  adjectives  describes  Father  Roman's 
idea  of  St.  Procopius  College.  In  a  lecture  delivered  to 
freshmen  for  the  Concern  101  program,  the  college  presi- 
dent explained  why  philosophy,  theology  and  other 
prescribed    courses    are    inherent    in    Procopian    ideals. 


Board  of  trustees  meets  in  library  conference  room  to  determine  college  policy.  Mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  generally  successful  businessmen  from  the  area  whose  connec- 
tion with  Procopius  was  minimal.  Students  with  complaints  about  the  overprescribed 
curriculum  missed  a  chance  to  state  their  case  by  not  crashing  one  of  the  meetings. 

Students  burn  Father  Roman's  infamous  letter  banning  visitation  in  the  dorms.  During 
the  rally,  the  first  of  its  magnitude  in  the  school's  apathetic  history,  students  yelled 
basketball  cheers  and  held  an  impromptu,  well-behaved  visitation.  The  rally  came 
one   day   after   the   same    students    booed    SDS    speakers    for    their    violent    tactics. 


Walter  Block  explains  to  female  residents  why  they  have 
been  locked  in  the  dorm  after  1 1  p.m.  and  why  the  policy- 
will  not  be  dropped.  At  the  meeting,  the  girls  demon- 
strated their  maturity  by  yelling  "Yeah"  whenever  one 
of  them  made  a  point.    There  was  no  change  in  policy. 


curriculum  committee  members  felt  that  students 

really  wanted  their  education  fed  to  them 

on  a  spoon  held  by  "liberal"  intsructors 


St.  Procopius  had  inherited  many  of  its 

instructors  from  the  days  when  it  boasted 

one  of  the  lowest  paid  faculties  in  the  area 


few  doubted  that  German  teachers 

would  have  had  to  look  for  new  jobs 

if  the  language  requirement  was  dropped 


institutional  procedures  stifled  those 
who  took  initiative  in  questioning  policy 


the  college  did  not,  despite  the  claims 

of  its  brochures,  put  the  emphasis  on 

high  quality  teaching  but  rather  on 

implementing  an  outdated  philosophy 


tee  members  felt  a  student  was  too  young  to  know  that  he 
really  wanted  his  philosophy  and  theology  fed  to  him  on 
a  spoon — too  young  to  know  that  it  would  lead  him 
on  the  path  toward  the  Procopian  ideal  of  the  well-rounded 
man.  No  wonder  it  seemed  for  many  a  mere  extension 
of  high  school. 

A  somewhat  related  problem  failed  to  take  the  spotlight 
from  the  curriculum  study  but  it  proved  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance. St.  Procopius  inherited  many  of  its  instructors 
from  the  days  when  it  had  one  of  the  lowest  paid  faculties 
in  the  country.  Thus,  some  departments  were  manned  by 
harsh  conservatives  who  alienated  students  inside  and  out 
of  class.  They  drew  their  students  because  they  taught 
courses  required  by  the  curriculum.  Even  younger  instruc- 
tors had  been  ingrained  with  standard  attitudes  toward  as- 
signing homework  and  giving  tests.  Because  of  this,  few 
doubted  that  the  German  teachers  would  have  had  to  look 
for  new  jobs  if  the  language  requirements  were  suddenly 
dropped  or  that  theology  would  never  be  mentioned  except 
by  prospective  seminarians  if  it  were  no  longer  needed 
for  graduation. 

Some  of  the  fault  for  poor  academic  attitudes  and  bad 
study  habits  obviously  lay  with  the  students  themselves. 
The  main  fault,  however,  was  that  they  put  too  little  pres- 
sure on  the  institution  to  give  them  something  worthwhile. 
Professors  who  don't  have  to  improve 

Even  when  students  took  the  initative  in  determining 
their  education,  they  were  stifled  by  institutional  proced- 
ures. Procopians  who  demanded  action  on  academic  issues 
like  poor  classroom  techniques  or  outdated  philosophies, 
found  themselves  against  walls  built  by  tradition  that  pro- 
tect a  teacher  from  his  students.  Aged  professors,  or  those 
hired  when  St.  Procopius  would  take  anyone  it  could  get, 
were  safe  from  criticism  because  they  had  tenure.  Even 
those  without  permanent  contracts  found  safety  in  the  aca- 
demic dean's  inability  to  question  a  department  head's 
choice  of  faculty.  In  other  words,  if  a  teacher  was  liked 
by  his  associates,  he  was  safe  no  matter  what  students  said 
to  Dean  DeGraff. 

An  example  took  place  early  in  the  second  semester 
when  every  graduating  physics  senior  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  his  department  head  in  a  personal  meeting 
with  the  college  president,  the  dean  of  academics  and  the 
dean  of  sciences.  No  amount  of  arguments,  writings,  or 
meetings  had  any  hope  of  dislodging  the  department  chair- 
man from  his  positon  as  teacher,  because  of  tenure,  or 
from  his  position  as  department  head,  because  of  the  in- 
convenience in  finding  a  replacement. 

It  could  be  seen  that  the  college  did  not,  despite  the 
claims  of  its  brochures,  give  priority  to  top  quality  teach- 
ing. Emphasizing  a  so-called  well-rounded  curriculum, 
administrators  failed  to  see  that  no  matter  what  a  course  of 
studies  looked  like  in  a  catalogue,  it  had  to  fail  in  a  dull 
class  or  an  irrational  exam.  Perhaps  the  failure  of  the 
faculty  should  have  taken  the  spotlight  from  the  curric- 
ulum study.  With  good  teachers  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, there  probably  would  never  have  been  a  demand 
for  lessening  the  requirement.  Indeed,  the  curriculum 
reform  cry  may  have  been  a  cry  for  rescue  from  the  low 
quality  instruction. 

"Rebirth"  of  study  at  Procopius 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Dean  DeGraff  issued  a 
statement  about  the  new  academic  atmosphere  that  he 
intended  to  inspire  on  campus.  His  idea  was  to  increase 
the  load  of  busy  work  on  the  students  by  25  percent,  thus 
giving  them  less  time  to  goof  off.  Later  he  published  an 
ultimatum  banning  class  cuts  for  freshman.  It  was  rejected 
when  a  student  sponsored  vote  showed  only  25  out  of  900 
voters  in  favor.  But  the  effect  could  not  be  erased.  The 
college's  administrators  and  faculty  were  tightening  the 
conservative  academic  strings  while  neglecting  the  big  is- 
sues— their  outdated  ideas   and  their  incompetence. 
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John  Wojtowicz  entertains  mentally  retarded  girl  dur- 
ing psychology  department's  MR  program,  one  of  best 
projects  undertaken  by  Procopians.  Volunteer  workers 
helped   handicapped   children   in    afternoon   sessions. 


Panel  discussion  for  freshmen  during  the  orientation 
program  drew  such  poor  attendance  it  had  to  be  con- 
solidated with  two  others.  Student  indifference  showed 
that  the  new  Procopians  were  accustomed  to  college. 


Psychology  student  and  teacher  insert  electrodes  into  rat's  brain  as  part  of  demonstration 
at  open  house  for  high  school  students.  Prospective  Procopians  were  shown  the  good 
side  of  college  academics  but  few  learned  about  tire  worthless  busy  work,  the  closed 
minded  professors  and  emphasis  on  grades  that  clouded  the  learning  process  for  students. 


Biology  students  dissect  worm  in  lab.  Science  stu- 
dents were  required  to  spend  several  hours  a  week  in 
labs  at  projects  that  seemed  little  better  than  busy 
work.  Even  chemistry  majors  who  spoke  praise  for  their 
department  questioned  the  value  of  much  lab  work. 


Student  drowsily  accepts  the  torture  awaiting  all  language  students  at  Procopius  —  the 
language  lab.  Two  half-hour  sessions  were  required  of  each  student  per  week,  subject- 
ing them  to  taped  exercises  and  even  songs  under  the  not-so-watchful  eye  of  a  supervisor. 
Many  used  the  time  to  read  magazines  or  do  homework.  Few  benefited  from  the  sessions. 


fortunately  Dean  DeGraff  began  to  show  some 
tough  policies  in  relation  to  unpopular 
instructors  but  he  remained  unrealistic 
in  his  view  of  the  Procopian  mystique 


two  history  instructors  demonstrated  excellent 

judgment  in  revamping  the  required  freshman 

courses  but  their  efforts  were  hindered  by 

institutional  emphasis  on  grades  and  credit 


an  effort  by  a  small  number  of  students  to  bring 

about  a  change  in  the  curriculum  during  1968 

failed  because  overprescription  was  practically 

written  into  the  college  policy,  a  policy 

upheld  by  the  omnipotent  board  of  trustees 


each  full  time  student  paid  a  $40  activity 

fee  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  which 

was  probably  the  worst  investment  he  could  make 


Of  course,  not  all  students  complained  about  their 
academic  programs.  Chemistry  and  psychology  majors, 
for  example,  spoke  in  praise  of  their  departments'  offer- 
ings. But  they,  as  all  others,  were  still  subjected  to  the 
core  curriculum  which  detracted  from  the  excellence  of 
their  major  studies. 

Thus,  required  courses,  taught  by  professors  who  were 
safe  from  criticism,  hindered  the  overall  environment. 
Students  reacted  to  overprescription  by  shunning  study 
and  disrespecting  it  in  others. 

Bright  spot  amid  the  problems 

Maybe  there  was  hope.  Dean  DeGraff,  though  he  was 
unrealistic  in  his  view  of  the  Procopian  mystique,  asserted 
some  tough  administrative  policies  in  relation  to  teachers. 
Before  DeGraffs  arrival  in  1968,  an  instructor  was  prac- 
tically assured  a  job  at  Procopius  if  he  wanted  it.  Not  many 
wanted  it  because  there  was  better  money  in  stocking  gro- 
ceries. But  an  important  increase  in  faculty  salary  allowed 
DeGraff  to  be  more  selective. 

DeGraff  missed  the  boat  in  some  cases.  As  always, 
Proco  had  a  large  turnover  in  faculty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  forcing  the  administration  to  look  for  teachers. 
Half  of  the  majors  received  new  department  heads.  De- 
partments were  weak,  especially  when  new  chairmen  alien- 
ated upperclassmen  students. 

Two  instructors  of  the  prescribed  history  course,  World 
Civilization,  displayed  excellent  foresight  in  anticipating 
student  dissatisfaction  with  traditional  approaches  to  his- 
tory. They  initiated  a  new  class  technique  based  on  discus- 
sion of  current  books  rather  than  the  accepted  memoriza- 
tion of  ancient  events.  Their  idea  was  accepted  by  many 
because  the  subject  matter  was  interesting  and  lectures 
were  not  required.  But  the  established  attitude  toward 
grading  hindered  the  program.  Students  had  to  speak  out 
at  the  discussions  in  order  to  get  a  letter  A,B,  or  C  on 
their  report  cards. 

Another  bright  spot  was  the  fact  that  1970  would  be 
the  last  year  of  the  old  curriculum'.  An  official  change  in 
April  lowered  the  requirement  in  most  specific  areas  and 
lowered  the  graduation  requirement.  Part  of  the  impetus 
had  come  from  the  students  who  passed  a  petition  for  the 
reduction  of  requirements  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Most  of  the  school  signed  it  and  the  administration  an- 
swered with  a  written  statement  that  in  effect  said  thank 
you,  we'll  probably  consider  this  factor.  They  did. 

Significantly,  a  similar  effort  by  a  smaller  number  of 
students  had  failed  to  bring  about  a  change  the  year  before. 
Though  Dean  DeGraff  himself  agreed  that  the  curriculum 
was  overprescribed,  he  was  unable  to  act  until  the  board  of 
trustees  changed  the  policy  of  the  institution.  It  seemed 
that  overprescription  was  written  into  the  purpose  of  the 
college  and  that  purpose  was  as  safe  from  attack  as  Fort 
Knox.  Fortunately,  DeGraff  was  able  to  lessen  the  require- 
ments without  overthrowing  the  basic  philosophy  behind 
the  college  —  that  men  must  be  educated  a  little  in  all 
fields.  Unfortunately,  he  was  unwilling  to  change  that  basic 
philosophy  even  though  the  institution  could  not  really  of- 
fer such  an  education.    It  had  to  be  forced  on  students. 

Procopius  could  bore  you  to  death 

Prevalent  attitudes  toward  study  left  many  Procopians 
with  time  on  their  hands.  They  were  also  left  to  their  own 
resources  in  finding  something  to  do  with  it. 

Each  full-time  student  payed  a  $40  activity  fee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  which  was  probably  one  of  the  worst 
investments  he  would  ever  make.  The  portion  alloted  to 
student  government  disappeared  into  SG  coffers  and 
emerged  in  the  form  of  mixers.  Noisy  bands  and  a  movie 
every  couple  weeks  were  supposed  to  alleviate  Procopians' 
need  for  entertainment.  The  school  held  not  one  concert 
by  a  popular  entertainer,  not  one  classical  recital  or 
quality  art  show,  and  only  a  single  top-notch  speaker. 

Here,  a  great  deal  of  the  fault  lay  with  the  individual 
students.  When  the  SG  social  commission  questioned  Pro- 
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Frolicking  Procopians  enjoy  a  beer  blast,  the  major  con- 
tribution of  the  social  commission  to  SPC's  ever-expanding 
bag  of  tricks.  The  off-campus  events  featured  watery  beer. 


Chatting  students  enjoy  the  October  weather.  During  the 
early  autumn,  there  were  few  complaints  about  lack  of 
recreational  facilities  on  campus  because  the  weather  was 
so   nice.    Then    came    winter    and    Procopians    suffered. 


St.  Procopius  College  throbs  with  all  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  a  monastery.  Surround- 
ed by  thoroughly  exciting  cornfields  with  a  scintillating  wooded  area  here  and  there, 
the  campus  was  a  veritable  Rush  St.  all  year  long.  On  wintery  days  students  had  to 
walk  a  mere  thirty  miles  to  reach  the  cultural  and  social  activity  of  Chicago.  Not 
that  anyone  had  to  go  to  Chicago,  when  there  was  always  the  porno  shop  in  Lisle. 


Girl-shy  students  await  the  courage  to  ask  a  coed  for  a  dance  at  one  of  the  school's 
first  mixers.  Some  of  them  may  not  have  been  girl-shy  because  there  were  not  enough 
girls  to  be  shy  about.  For  most,  the  high  school  type  mixers  proved  to  be  dissatisfying 
but  the  lack  of  originality  in  the  Procopian  social  scene  condemned  them  to  their  plight. 
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an  ever  smiling  catalogue  promised  that  the 

school  was  a  mere  stone  throw  from  the  throbbing 

night  life  of  Chicago  —  a  thirty  mile  throw 


the  student  affairs  office  handled  discipline 
with  the  traditional  "big  stick"  philosophy 


though  there  was  a  degree  of  reason  behind 

Father  Roman's  visitation  letter,  many 

conjectured  that  the  president  had  nightmares 

about  people  copulating  all  over  the  dorms 


despite  the  quality  of  life  at  Proco,  costs 
soared  upward  in  the  best  of  tradition 


copians  about  their  desires  for  entertainment,  they  called 
for  mixers  and  more  mixers.  A  coffee  house  finally  opened 
in  the  second  semester  but  much  of  the  money  for  activities 
had  already  been  squandered.  It  was  only  student  industry 
that  saved  the  coffee  house  and  still  it  was  a  single  tiny 
room  for  a  community  of  400  boarders. 

Off  campus  there  was  nothing  to  do  for  those  who 
didn't  own  cars.  The  ever-smiling  college  catalogue  prom- 
ised that  the  school  was  a  mere  stone's  throw  from  the 
throbbing  night  life  of  Chicago.  Thirty  miles  was  a  pretty 
good  throw.  The  closest  entertainment  —  a  bar  in  the 
local  hick  town  of  Lisle  —  was  a  long  walk  too,  especially 
for  those  who'd  spent  too  much  time  there.  And  that  was 
about  the  limit  of  Lisle's  entertainment  except  for  a  couple 
pornography  shops. 

Actually,  the  year  had  started  very  well,  despite  the  lack 
of  places  to  go.  The  campus  vibrated  with  students  enjoy- 
ing their  new-found  coeducation.  The  lawns,  steps  and 
lounges  proved  adequate  in  the  warm,  sunny  weather  as 
everyone  was  meeting  new  people. 

But  then  came  the  tests  and  homework  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  cold  weather.   Proco's  isolation  started  to  hurt  and 
people  flocked  home  for  the  weekends. 
Deans  uphold  discipline 

The  college's  administration  got  its  hand  into  student 
life  in  its  usual  fashion. 

The  student  affairs  office  handled  discipline  with  the 
time-honored,  American  "carry  a  big  stick"  philosophy.  A 
student  handbook  appeared  first  semester  outlining  the  fact 
that  good  boys  and  girls  did  not  drink  alcoholic  beverages, 
did  not  use  dirty  words  and  always  dressed  nicely  for  class. 
Throughout  the  year,  suggestions  for  behavior  appeared  on 
the  bulletin  board  and  a  very  impressive  lock-alarm  sys- 
tem appeared  on  the  doors  of  the  girls  dorm. 

Walter  Block  and  Jan  Lownik  spearheaded  the  discipli- 
nary actions.  As  deans  of  student  affairs,  they  explained 
why  the  girls  had  to  be  locked  in  their  dorm  after  1 1  p.m. 
on  weekdays.  They  issued  a  notice  in  April  of  where  stu- 
dents were  expected  to  sunbathe. 

Lownik  and  the  dorm  directors  displayed  their  big 
sticks  when  a  single  malicious  student  tore  a  pay  phone  out 
of  its  booth.  Instead  of  having  it  fixed  so  that  students 
could  enjoy  one  of  the  things  they  paid  for,  the  administra- 
tors issued  an  ultimatum  about  vandalism  and  told  them 
that  if  students  didn't  stop  ripping  phones  off,  they  were 
going  to  take  the  rest  of  them  down  too. 

The  biggest  issue  by  far  was  that  of  hours  in  the  girls' 
dorm  and  visitation  privileges  in  all  dorms.  The  question 
came  to  a  head  in  March  when  Father  Roman  mailed  his 
letter  refusing  the  right  to  visit  the  opposite  sex  in  the 
dorms.  The  letter  was  especially  interesting  in  a  year  when 
many  schools  had  coed  dorms  and  almost  all  had  visitation 
privileges.  In  the  first  action  of  its  kind  on  campus,  stu- 
dents marched  on  the  ad  building  and  burned  the  letters. 

The  episode  displayed  the  foolish  attitudes  of  both 
sides.  The  president's  letter  stated  reasons  for  keeping 
men  out  of  Jaeger  Hall  —  security,  privacy  — but  many 
conjectured  that  Father  Roman  had  nightmares  about  peo- 
ple copulating  in  the  dorms.  Unfortunately  for  the  dis- 
senters, though,  one  argument  was  realistic.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  have  guys  disturbing  girls  who  wanted  to  study  in 
their  rooms  since  other  girls  were  disturbing  them  well 
enough  by  themselves. 

The  boarders,  therefore,  instead  of  pressing  for  their 

real  need  —  a  place  to  visit  —  fought  for  something  that 

they  wouldn't  use  honestly.    They  merely  threw  stones 

against  the  walls  of  their  parents'  and  administrators'  fears. 

You  get  what  you  pay  for 

Despite  the  quality  of  life  at  St.  Procopius,  the  costs 
soared  in  the  best  of  traditions.  A  notice  appeared  about 
the  new  fees  —  $750  per  semester  for  tuition.  Graduating 
seniors  noticed  that  it  was  a  60  percent  increase  from  their 
freshman  year.    Other  fees  ascended  proportionately. 
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Some  Procopians  responded  to  the  national  moratorium  plea  that  started  in  October. 
Students  carried  crosses  to  the  Jaeger  Hall  lawn,  commemorating  American  dead  in 
Vietnam.  Most  of  the  college  failed  to  respond  to  anti-war  sympathies  but  the  political 
rallies  added  interest  to  the  campus.    Political  awareness  was  a  new  thing  at  Proco. 


Speakers  from  radical  student  organizations 
spoke  at  Proco.  The  SDS  representatives 
entertained  a  conservative  audience  in  the 
SLC  auditorium.  More  articulate  members 
of  RYM  (Radical  Youth  Movement)  rapped 
with  a  select  group  in  Neuzil  Lounge  pre- 
vious to  an  anti-war  effort.  Most  students 
pleased    their    parents    by    staying    away. 
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increased  income  from  tuition  went  to  buildings 

and  salaries  but  had  little  effect  on  stagnant 

academic  attitudes  and  poor  social  environment 


when  two  SDS  representatives  spoke  in  the 

auditorium,  a  conservative  audience  soundly 

defeated  them  in  a  contest  of  narrow-mindedness 


motivated  students  failed  to  realize  that 

administrators  were  simply  afraid  of  change 

and  might  have  been  swayed  with  greater  pressure 


the  college  needed  its  students  to  wrest  control 

from  the  group  of  wealthy  businessmen  who 

determined  policy  and  the  moss-covered  profs 

who  liked  to  enforce  their  authority 


the  greatest  success  of  St.  Procopius  students 

was  the  success  of  those  who  threw  off  the 

shackles  of  the  institution  and  recognized  the 

foolishness  inherent  in  the  system 


Of  course,  the  seniors  also  noted  the  numerous  im- 
provements cited  by  the  president's  annual  report.  New 
buildings,  increased  enrollment,  45  percent  raise  in  faculty 
salaries,  etc.  But  what  about  improvements  in  the  Proco- 
pian  environment  (besides  bringing  girls  on  campus  to  add 
sex  appeal)  like  changing  stagnant  attitudes  toward  grad- 
ing; like  forcing  instructors  of  required  courses  to  improve 
their  work;  like  recognizing  that  before  you  build  another 
dorm  you  should  find  a  place  for  present  students  to  relax? 
A  political  awakening 

One  of  the  real  improvements  in  the  Procopian  envir- 
onment was  not  at  all  purchased  by  the  tuition  increase. 
Students  became  more  aware  of  the  world  situation,  thus 
making  the  campus  more  interesting  than  it  had  been  the 
year  before.  The  Vietnam  moratoriums  attracted  better 
participation  than  most  mixers  and  drew  more  discussion 
than  any  required  theology  course. 

Unfortunately,  the  apathy  inherent  in  the  Procopian 
environment  had  done  its  damage  to  much  of  the  student 
body.  When  the  lecture  bureau  finally  procured  a  worth- 
while speaker  in  the  person  of  civil  rights  leader  Dick 
Gregory,  part  of  the  Procopius  student  community  bowed 
out  because  it  was  party  night  at  Lob's,  a  local  tavern. 
Gregory's  inspiring  talk  drew  400  people  but  at  least  half 
were  from  outside  the  college.  When  two  representatives 
of  the  radical  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  spoke  in 
the  SLC  auditorium,  a  highly  biased  "silent  majority"  en- 
gaged the  speakers  in  a  contest  of  narrow-mindedness. 
The  Procopians  won,  hands  down. 

Hopes  lie  in  a  complete  change 

St.  Procopius,  even  with  its  poor  environment,  didn't 
have  to  close  down.  There  was  always  an  overabundance 
of  people  who  didn't  want  a  better  education  than  their 
teachers  received,  people  who  didn't  need  interesting  activi- 
ties beyond  beer  parties,  people  who  didn't  give  a  damn 
about  the  outside  world  unless  it  affected  their  wallets. 

But  Procopius  did  have  potential  for  real  success  and 
it  was  a  crime  for  students,  faculty  and  administrators  to 
ignore  it.  The  opening  of  the  1969 -school  year  was  the 
most  exciting  occurance  in  the  history  of  the  college  but 
the  potential  was  allowed  to  die.  Motivated  students  bare- 
ly touched  on  the  possibilities  for  changing  the  school 
drastically.  They  failed  to  realize  that  administrators  and 
teachers,  though  apparently  opposed  to  change,  were  sim- 
ply afraid  of  it  and  might  have  been  swayed  with  enough 
pressure.  They  failed  to  demand  action  from  so-called 
student  leaders  who  had  sold  out  to  the  apathetic  environ- 
ment the  day  after  election. 

St.  Procopius  needed  a  real  student  leader  but  there 
was  none.  The  college  needed  its  students  to  wrest  control 
of  the  institution  from  the  group  of  wealthy  businessmen 
who  determined  policy.  It  needed  its  students  to  take  the 
academic  initiative  from  moss-covered  professors  who 
spoke  about  liberal  education  but  loved  to  assign  lots  of 
busy  work. 

The  academic  year  1969-1970  produced  no  such 
leader  and  little  hope  for  such  a  leader  in  the  future.  The 
changes  at  St.  Procopius  would  continue  to  be  external 
changes  —  changes  that  could  be  written  up  in  a  college 
catalogue  and  sold  to  incoming  freshmen  for  less  than 
S3. 000  a  year.   A  real  bargain. 

The  only  success  at  SPC  was  individual  success.  Some 
students  threw  off  the  ideals  heaped  on  them  by  the  institu- 
tion and  achieved  much  of  their  learning  outside  of  class. 
They  escaped  the  school's  knack  for  destroying  individual- 
ity by  recognizing  the  busy  work,  the  incompetent  person- 
nel and  the  phoney  student  activities  for  what  they  were. 

Administrators  were  correct  about  one  thing.  Incoming 
freshmen  didn't  know  enough  to  handle  their  education  — 
they  needed  guidance.  This  guidance,  as  officers  of  the 
institution  correctly  asserted,  was  the  purpose  of  the 
college.  It  was  unfortunate,  though,  that  much  of  the 
guidance  at  St.  Procopius  College  was  bad,  oriented 
toward  the  ideas  of  an  oppressive  system,  and  it  took 
many  students  four  years  to  realize  it. 
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For  lack  of  something  better  to  do,  several  residents  of  second  floor 
Kohlbeck  set  up  their  room  out  in  the  hall.  Bored  students  found 
many  ways  to  entertain  themselves  in  the  dorm  —  hockey  games, 
shaving  cream  fights  —  most  of  which  were  not  conducive  to  study. 


Believe  it  or  not,  this  is  a  door  of  the  girls  dormitory  at  10:30  on 
a  school  morning.  The  chain  and  lock  were  attached  by  malicious 
students  the  night  of  the  visitation  rally.  The  window  had  been 
broken  for  several  weeks.  These  doors  were  fitted  during  first 
semester  with  an  alarm  system  that  rang  if  a  girl  left  after  hours. 


Stage  lights  of  the  new  coffee  house  illuminate  Steve  Bashaw  as  he  entertains 
audience  of  about  ten.  The  coffee  house  was  one  of  the  few  worthwhile  cam- 
pus projects  but  it  came  too  late,  when  most  activity  money  had  been  squan- 
dered on  mixers  and  when  Procopians  had  become  used  to  getting  drunk. 


Conversing  students  often  found  the  doors  of 
the  girls  dorm  the  only  place  to  socialize 
since  the  lounge  was  closed  during  the  day 
and  the  tiny  student  union  had  a  juke  box. 


Peggy  Story  scrawls  her  message  for  the 
world  on  a  Jaeger  sidewalk.  Psychoanalysts 
could  have  a  field  day  at  Proco  as  many 
students  found  strong  language  and  unor- 
thodox    actions     outlet     for     frustrations. 
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Campus  Political  Awareness  Appears 
During  Semester  of  Social  Inactivity 


FACULTY  speaker  Father  Valentine  Skluzacek 
explains  the  United  States'  position  in  Vietnam. 


MORATORIUM:  A  politically  inactive  cam- 
pus awakened  to  the  outside  world  on  October 
15  as  Procopius  held  a  demonstration  in  con- 
junction with  the  nation-wide  moratorium. 

Names  of  war  dead  were  read  in  the 
cafeteria  while  students  failed  to  observe  a  si- 
lent vigil  requested  during  meals.  Afternoon 
activities  opened  with  a  procession  from  Neuzil 
lounge  to  Jaeger  front  lawn.  Forty-four  stu- 
dents carried  crosses,  each  one  representing 
1,000  American  deaths  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, and  planted  them  in  the  ground  by  the 
girls'  dorm. 

November  1 3  marked  the  second  national 
moratorium.  Seniors  Russ  Palmed  and  Don 
Kirchman  organized  lectures  in  the  SLC  audi- 
torum  throughout  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

College  chaplain  Father  Michael  Kome- 
chak,  OSB,  led  about  30  in  a  candle  light 
procession  calling  for  immediate  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  Carrying  a  large  cross  to 
plant  in  front  of  the  ad  building,  the  march- 
ers sang  "We  Shall  Live  in  Peace." 

When  the  procession  reached  the  ad  build- 
ing, they  confronted  a  counter  demonstration 
originating  from  the  third  floor  music  room. 
An  American  flag  was  unfurled  from  the  win- 
dow ledge  while  a  phonograph  played  "Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever."  The  surprised  and 
amused  marchers  chanted  "Peace  now." 

Distinguished  speakers  included  former  at- 
torney general  William  Clark  and  Illinois 
National  Guard  post  commander  Francis 
Kane.  Clark  criticized  Nixon's  Vietnam  pol- 
icy while  Kane  suggested  that  Moratorium 
supporters  address  themselves  to  the  com- 
munists. 


FORMER    attorney    general    William 
Clark  speaks  on  the  moratoriums. 
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MARCHERS  in  the  first  moratorium  (Left)  carry  crosses,  symboliz- 
ing U.S.  casualties  in  Vietnam,  to  Jaeger  graveyard  (Right).  Torch 
light  peace  march  (Above)  during  second  moratorium  petitions  for 
an  immediate  end  to  the  war.  (Below)  Faculty  attract  few  for  after- 
noon lectures.    That  evening  capacity  crowd  heard  guest  speakers. 
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COEDS  display  their  skills  at  the  Jaeger  Hall  talent  show.  (Above)  The 
Proco  Supremes  Millie  White,  Maynell  Thomas  and  Kathy  Flood  call  for  a 
stop  in  the  name  of  love.  (Right)  Colleen  Green  advises  all  children  to  re- 
member their  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  in  case  they  get  lost.  (Below) 
Bilhe   Mays  and   Maxine  Robinson  portray  Parisian  women  of  the  street. 
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(Above)  Third  floor  girls  form  chorus  line  in  opening 
act.  (Left)  Gale  Dreas  demonstrates  that  she  would  he 
a  plunge  it,  flush  it  plumber  if  she  were  not  at  Proco. 

TALENT  SHOW:  Billed  as  the  mock  of  the 
year  by  its  own  planners,  the  Jaeger  Hall  tal- 
ent show  impressed  a  prejudiced  and.  in  some 
cases,  inebriated  audience  on  Nov.  22. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do  that 
weekend  anyway,  which  is  exactly  why  the 
girls  prepared  their  show.  Money  was  a  sec- 
ondary object. 

The  show  opened  with  a  "Hey  Big  Spend- 
ers" routine  by  third  floor  residents  that 
stated  the  basic  theme  of  the  production — 
Proco  guys  don't  spend  enough  time  with 
Proco  girls.  Later,  original  lyrics  sung  by  the 
Wee  Five  were  especially  critical  of  Procopian 
male  shyness. 

Debby  Lord  soloed  with  her  own  songs. 
Billie  Mays,  Maxine  Robinson  and  Kathy 
Shanahan  read  serious  poetry.  The  Two  Hits 
and  a  Miss  group  offered  the  most  polished 
vocal  work  of  the  show. 

The  hit  of  the  evening  was  an  "If  I  Were 
Not  a  Proco  Girl"  sketch  in  which  girls  dem- 
onstrated what  thev  would  be  doing  if  not 
attending  school.  Gail  Dreas  brought  down 
the  house  with  a  "Plunge  it,  flush  it"  plumber 
routine  that  was  loaded  with  connotations. 

The  venture  netted  $70  for  the  eirls. 
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(Above)  George  Gargano  watches 
over  slave  Sue  Buczak.  Auctioneer 
Kevin  Downs  manages  bidding. 
(Right)  Procopian  chorus  rehearses 
seasonal   songs   for   Christmas. 


PRODUCTIONS:  "Christmas  Customs,"  the 
annual  holiday  concert,  played  before  three 
capacity  crowds  Dec.  12-14.  Over  100  per- 
sons from  the  college  and  community  per- 
formed in  the  orchestra  or  chorus. 

"Ages  of  Jazz"  also  played  to  three 
capacity  audiences.  The  show,  held  Feb.  6-8, 
featured  a  variety  of  music  from  dixieland  to 
modern  popular.  Procopius  senior  Steve 
Heubner  co-conducted  the  stage  band. 

College  students  handled  much  of  the 
backstage  work  for  both  shows.  Procopians 
operated  lighting  and  sound  equipment  and 
constructed  the  colorful  sets  that  accompanied 
many  of  the  "Ages  of  Jazz"  routines. 
MIXERS:  Social  events  after  homecoming 
were  lacking  in  both  quantity  and  quality, 
especially  near  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
Mixers  that  featured  big-name  bands  and  disc 
jockeys  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had 
proven  to  be  a  false  promise  of  things  to  come. 


Drinking  parties,  usually  informal,  supple- 
mented the  inadequate  social  calendar  for 
many  Procopians. 

Second  semester  social  events  opened  with 
a  mixer  sponsored  by  the  pom-pom  girls  to 
raise  money  for  uniforms.  Since  the  dance 
itself  would  not  earn  enough,  several  girls 
were  sold  as  slaves  to  male  bidders. 

Slave  auction  rules  allowed  that  the  highest 
bidder  could  have  the  girl  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  Auctioneers  Buzzy  Faulhaber  and 
Kevin  Downs  put  each  girl  on  the  block  and 
encouraged  bidders.  George  Gargano  "tested" 
each  slave  for  the  audience. 

Most  girls  sold  for  more  than  55  and  most 
were  sold  to  their  boyfriends.  The  highest 
price  went  for  the  last  girl  on  the  block.  A 
group  of  12  freshmen  purchased  Pat  Hennellv 
for  $40. 

The  pom-pom  girls  performed  at  the  next 
basketball  same  in  their  new  uniforms. 
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(Left)  Kevin  Downs  with  Mary  Kay  Bowan 
and  (Above)  Earl  Charles  with  Kathy  Tryba 
enjoy  country  club  setting.  (Below  left) 
Coach  LaScala  and  queen  Pat  Hennelly 
give  Mike  Pisano  basketball  MVP  award. 
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WINTER  WEEKEND:  Over  200  couples 
and  five  priests  enjoyed  the  music  of  the 
Ralph  Burger  orchestra  at  the  Glendale  Coun- 
try Club  Feb.  20.  The  Friday  night  semi- 
formal  dance,  titled  "Snowed  Inn,"  was  the 
highlight  of  Winter  Weekend   1970. 

The  place,  the  orchestra  and  the  at- 
tendance were  the  same  as  for  winter  week- 
end the  year  before.  Inflation  sent  the  price 
up  to  $7  but  Mark  Englert's  el  cheapo  cor- 
sage deal  helped  some  poverty  stricken  Pro- 
copians  overcome  the  deficit. 

Tables  were  filled  in  the  club's  dining  areas 
but  the  two  open  bars  occupied  part  of  the 
crowd.  The  orchestra  featured  some  slightly 
out-of-tune  renditions  of  modern  songs  in  a 
style  reminiscent  of  Lawrence  Welk. 

At  half-time,  basketball  coach  Tony  La- 
Scala announced  Pat  Hennelly  was  Winter 
Weekend  queen.  Hennelly  then  announced 
that  the  basketball  team's  most  valuable  player 
was  Mike  Pisano.  Pisano  didn't  announce 
anything. 

Metal  beer  mugs  with  glass  bottoms  were 
given  to  couples  as  they  arrived.  Demand 
was  high  for  the  favors  and  some  students 
managed  to  obtain  more  than  one. 

The  strongest  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  fact  that  Proco  girls  had  been  dispensed 
from  their  2  a.m.  curfew  for  the  night  of  the 
dance.  As  a  result,  the  1:59  a.m.  community 
goodnight  in  front  of  Jaeger  Hall  was  avoided. 


(Above)  Dancers  display  varied  tech- 
niques to  the  music  of  Ralph  Burger's 
band.  (Right)  Couples  receive  fav- 
ors at  door.  (Below)  Dennis  Motyka 
and  Naideen  Janick  enjoy  slow  dance. 
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WINTER  WEEKEND:  Billed  as  fantastic, 
frolicking,  fun-filled  and  fabulous,  the  activi- 
ties of  Winter  Weekend  1970  opened  with  a 
queen  contest.  Five  poor-quality  photos  ap- 
peared on  the  SG  bulletin  board  and  a  few 
students  voted  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  17. 

A  Thursday  night  pep  rally  attracted 
about  40  Procopians  to  the  student  union. 
Bill  Kraus  entertained  with  his  impression 
of  sports  announcer  Frank  Leahy.  MC  Matt 
Eichhorn  introduced  the  starters  for  Satur- 
day's home  game  with  Judson. 

Preceding  the  varsity  basketball  game, 
Proco  girls  played  the  Judson  coeds  before  a 
small  audience.  In  the  amusing  contest  a 
skilled  Procopius  squad  trounced  their  oppo- 
nents 26-6.  The  Proco  coeds  had  practiced 
past  their  curfew  the  week  before  because 
they  were  allowed  use  of  the  gym  only  one 
hour  per  night.  But  the  polish  showed  as 
Linda  Polach  and  Kathy  Stich  hit  consistently. 

The  Judson  varsity  avenged  their  girls  that 
evening  by  soundly  defeating  the  Eagles  in 
their  last  home  game  of  the  season  101-83. 
At  halftime,  the  pom-pom  girls  showed  off 
their  new  uniforms  and  a  well-executed  dance 
routine  to  the  tune  of  "The  Stripper." 

The  official  opening  of  the  coffee  house  fol- 
lowed the  game.  Jim  O'Halla  performed  to 
a  crowd  packed  into  the  small  but  well-decor- 
ated room.  Students  had  struggled  to  com- 
plete the  stage  and  lighting  system  before 
Winter  Weekend. 

Hay  rides  carried  couples  around  campus. 
Unlike  homecoming,  the  weather  was  perfect. 


POOR  attendance  mars  mixer  (Left)  held  one  week  before 
Winter  Weekend.  Kathy  Stich  (Above)  takes  shot  during  bas- 
ketball game  against  the  girls  of  Judson  College.  Matt  Eich- 
horn  (Right)  acts  as  MC  for  winter  weekend  pep  rally.  Melo- 
die  Talaga  (Below  right)  faces  Judson  girl  in  jump  off.  (Below) 
Much  skill  and  desire  contribute  to  the  Proco  girls'  victory. 
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(Below)  Right  wing  politics  forecasted  ar- 
rival of  SDS  Weatherman.  (Right)  Bernie 
Morzuch  expresses  disagreement  with  SDS. 
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CAPACITY  crowd  (Left)  listens  to  student  criticism 
of  SDS  speakers.  (Above)  Twenty-four  hours  later, 
students  burn  president's  letter  concerning  visitation. 


SDS:  Two  speakers  from  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  awakened  the  campus 
from  its  political  slumber  on  March  2.  Dennis 
Majerus  and  Irv  Zucker  from  Illinois  State 
University  spoke  to  a  prejudiced  audience 
that  jammed  the  science  building  auditorium. 

Proco  conservatives  had  their  first  field  day 
since  the  Moratoriums.  Students  tore  down 
signs  announcing  the  speeches  and  a  few  "SDS 
go  home"  posters  appeared  in  dorm  windows. 

The  speakers  were  poorly  prepared  but 
succeeded  in  angering  many  of  their  listeners 
with  statements  about  the  war  and  the 
ghettos.  The  high  point  of  the  evening  oc- 
cured  when  Majerus  explained  why  he  thought 
police  were  pigs.  As  he  spoke,  the  campus 
security  guard  entered  the  main  door,  bring- 
ing cheers  of  approval  from  much  of  the 
crowd.  The  cop  remained  at  the  door,  arms 
folded  confidently  across  his  chest  while  stu- 
dents fired  questions  at  the  speakers. 

Majerus  and  Zucker,  addressing  themselves 
to  the  ills  of  American  society,  emphasized 
that  communism  would  have  a  better  effect  on 
the  poor  majority  than  the  existing  capitalism. 
They  made  no  effort  to  explain  the  workings 
of  the  radical  Weatherman  faction  of  the  SDS 
because  they  felt  the  group  was  too  disorgan- 
ized to  be  defined.  However,  questions  from 
the  audience  were  mostly  oriented  toward  the 
activities  of  the  Weathermen,  and  how  violent 
tactics  could  be  justified. 

The  next  evening,  Procopians  met  in  the 
cafeteria  protesting  Father  Roman's  refusal  to 
grant  visitation  privileges  in  the  dorms.  About 
200  students  marched  to  the  front  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  and  burned  the  presi- 
dent's statement.  They  dispersed,  after  chant- 
ing several  basketball  cheers,  then  headed  for 
the  girls'  dorm  to  conduct  their  own  visitation. 
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Teams  Provide   Excitement 
Despite  Numerous  Defeats 


BASKETBALL:  A  loss  to  Rockford  College 
closed  the  Eagles'  unimpressive  1969-1970 
basketball  season.  The  98-83  victory  for  the 
Regents  assured  them  of  first  place  in  the 
Northern  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Conference 
and  dropped  St.  Procopius  into  a  tie  for  fifth. 

Without  6'5"  center  Mike  Pisano  who 
was  ineligible  first  semester,  the  Eagles  lost 
ten  of  their  first  1 1  games.  Several  close 
decisions  went  to  opponents  because  the 
young  Eagles  were  unable  to  respond  under 
pressure.  Inexperience  was  Proco's  main 
hang-up.  The  team  was  composed  entirely 
of  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  return  of  Pisano  sparked  a  few  vic- 
tories in  the  second  half  of  the  season.  Three 
of  those  four  wins  were  hard-fought  home 
contests  against  better  teams. 

Procopius  defeated  Rockford  in  the  first 
game  after  semester  break.  The  Eagles  hit 
baskets  from  all  angles.  Pisano  and  Pat  Lyons 
led  the  scoring  with  29  and  25  points  while  the 
other  starters  all  scored  in  double  figures. 

Against  Concordia,  the  Eagles  drove  for  17 
consecutive  points  to  erase  a  deficit  and  take 
a  53-46  half-time  lead.  Ball  control  and  the 
fast  break  insured  the  game  as  Pisano  and  Len 
Chimino  lead  the  scoring  with  27  and  26 
points. 

A  hard-earned  margin  was  methodically 
erased  as  Aurora  College  pulled  the  Eagles 
into  a  99-99  overtime.  Aurora's  top  players 
fouled  out.  Proco  took  the  thriller  114-110. 
It  was  the  only  time  the  Eagles  scored  more 
than  100  points  in  a  game  this  season. 

At  the  conclusion  of  conference  play,  Pis- 
ano and  Lvons  were  unanimouslv  selected  to 
the  all-conference  team.    Lyons  led  the  team 


CONCORDIA  player  keeps  watch  on  Gary  Yonke 


in  scoring  and  field  goal  percentage  with  454 
points  and  45.7  percent.  Pisano  was  tops  in 
scoring  average  and  rebounds  with  23.4  points 
and  12.8  rebounds  per  game  played. 

Eagle  hopes  for  the  1970-71  campaign 
lie  with  the  return  of  the  entire  team.  Be- 
sides Pisano,  Lyons  and  Chimino,  sophomore 
starters  Jim  Gleeson  and  Gary  Yonke  pro- 
vided promise  for  improving  the  5-19  record. 


1969-70  BASKETBALL 

RECORD 

SPC 

OPP 

78 

Valparaiso 

106 

55 

North  Central 

66 

82 

*Concordia 

100 

64 

'"Trinity 

87 

72 

Lewis 

88 

63 

IIT 

91 

71 

Calvin 

86 

70 

Aquinas 

89 

98 

*George  Williams 

83 

81 

*Judson 

105 

72 

*  Aurora 

103 

95 

*Rockford 

87 

75 

Dominican 

84 

48 

Northeastern  State 

51 

85 

*Concordia 

81 

76 

U.  of  111.  (Circle) 

83 

93 

Ferris  State 

103 

88 

IIT 

99 

83 

*Trinity 

99 

96 

*George  Williams 

89 

114 

*  Aurora 

110 

83 

*Judson 

101 

77 

Lewis 

101 

83 

*  Rockford 

93 

*NHC 
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(Left)  Len  Chimino  grabs  loose  rebound.  (Above 
and  Below)  Mike  Pisano  and  IIT  player  scramble 
for  ball  which  Gary  Yonke  holds  for  rebound. 
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(Above)  Mike  Pisano  scores  easy  lay-up 
against  Judson.  (Right)  Gary  Yonke  tips 
ball  to  Len  Chimino  past  Judson  defenders. 
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EAGLES'  Pat  Lyons  and  Aurora  guard  Clyde 
Oatis  held  a  running  battle  throughout  Proco's 
114-110  victory.  (Left)  Oatis  fouls  while  trying 
to  block  pass.  (Above)  Oatis  blocks  Lyon's  shot. 
(Below)  Lyons  scores  on  lay-up  around  Oatis. 
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1969-70  BASKETBALL  TEAM— KNEELING:  T.  Brice,  K.  Lorenz,  G.  Coyle.  P.  Lyons, 
J.  Gleeson,  L.  Chimino,  D.  Witonski.  STANDING:  Coach  A.  LaScala.  S.  Spitzley.  G. 
Yonke,    N.    Domaszewskyj,    M.    Pisano.    J.    Hopkins.    J.    Znidarsich,    manager    P.    Levar. 


(Left)  Tom  Brice  shoots  jump  shot  over  North  Central  defenders.    (Below) 
Gary  Yonke  tries  to  block  shot  as  Mike  Pisano  positions  himself  for  rebound. 
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(Left)  Gene  Peterson  prepares  to  take  shot  past  Wheaton  defenseman  after  re- 
ceiving pass  from  Rich  Nawa.    (Above)  Peterson  and  teammates  await  face-off. 
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HOCKEY:  The  hockey  team  closed  its  sea- 
son with  two  conference  victories  against 
Lewis  and  Wheaton,  both  by  4-2  scores.  The 
wins  climaxed  a  slow-starting  season  for  the 
Eagles. 

After  winning  its  opening  game  against 
Morton  Junior  College,  the  team  lost  nine 
straight  games  before  it  could  defeat  Lewis 
the  first  time.  Lack  of  practice  plagued 
the  team  in  the  early  season,  as  the  Eagles 
could  score  only  13  goals  in  their  first  ten 
games.  However,  the  Eagles  won  three  of 
their  last  six  games  scoring  21  goals,  against 
their  opponents'  22. 

Jim  Kuenster  led  the  team  in  scoring  with 
18  goals  and  21  points  overall.  His  18  point 
performance  during  conference  play  placed 
him  fifth  in  the  league  in  scoring  and  third  in 
goals  with  15.  Last  year's  team  leader,  Bob 
Dusak,  finished  behind  Kuenster  with  five 
goals  and  eight  points.  Goalie  Leo  Golem- 
biewski  led  the  league  in  saves  with  347,  giv- 
ing up  44  goals. 

Playing  three  less  games  than  last  year,  the 
Eagles  scored  34  goals,  ten  less  than  the  year 
before.  The  big  improvement  was  on  the 
goals  given  up.  The  Eagle  defense  saw  only 
56  shots  go  into  the  net  this  year  as  opposed 
to  94  last  year. 


EXHAUSTED  Mark  Wegener  rests  after 
second  period  action  against  Wheaton. 


1969-70  HOCKEY  RECORD 

SPC 

OPP 

2 

*Morton  Jr.  College 

1 

3 

*Morton  Jr.  College 

5 

0 

*Northern  Illinois 

4 

3 

*Trinity  Christian 

5 

1 

*Wheaton 

3 

0 

Northwestern 

2 

0 

Indiana  University 

6 

1 

*Triton 

3 

1 

*Triton 

2 

2 

College  of  DuPage 

4 

4 

*  Lewis 

2 

4 

*Morton  Jr.  College 

6 

2 

*Northern  Illinois 

6 

3 

*Trinity  Christian 

4 

4 

*  Lewis 

2 

4 

*Wheaton 

2 

*Midwest  Intercollegiate 

Conference 
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INTRAMURALS:  A  band  of  sophomores 
called  the  Chodas  successfully  defended  their 
IM  basketball  championship  of  last  year  by 
defeating  Quorum  64-60.  Undefeated  in  reg- 
ular league  play,  the  Chodas  stayed  unbeaten 
during  the  double  elimination  playoffs  with 
the  top  two  teams  of  all  four  leagues. 

Wrestlers  in  four  weight  classes  grappled 
for  intramural  honors.  Mike  Baird  de- 
feated Bill  Bacarella  3-2  for  the  Bantam 
title;  Jim  LaJeunesse  pinned  Gary  Bangert  in 
the  lightweight  championship;  and  Bob  Spohn 
took  a  6-0  decision  over  Kerry  Kruml  for 
middleweight  honors.  Bernie  Morzuch  won 
the  heavyweight  title  without  wrestling  a 
single  match.  After  drawing  a  bye  in  the  first 
round,  all  opponents  forfeited. 

Jim  Fogarty  and  Tom  Zrout  won  the  bad- 
minton doubles  tourney.  Al  Bare  took  the 
single  competition. 


INTRAMURAL  BASKETBALL 

W 

L 

Quorum 

10 

0 

Nads 

6 

4 

Second  String 

6 

4 

Faculty 

4 

6 

Derelicts  I 

4 

6 

Klingons 

0 

10 

Bandits 

10 

0 

Volunteers 

7 

3 

Neophytes  I 

7 

3 

Mello  Fellows 

3 

6 

Galloping  Hebegebees 

2 

7 

LuftwafT 

0 

10 

Anaujiram 

8 

1 

Sykotix 

S 

2 

Pack 

7 

3 

Neophytes  II 

4 

5 

Chodas  Stumps 

1 

9 

Klan 

1 

9 

Chodas 

10 

1 

Them 

5 

2 

Fellowship 

5 

4 

Silky  Raiders 

4 

5 

Epicurians 

2 

7 

Derelicts 

0 

8 

CHODAS     Jim     Hackett     out-rebounds     Matt 
Eichhorn  during  IM  championship  game. 


CHODAS  — KNEELING:  M.  Walsh.  K. 
Downs.  A.  Baker,  J.  Harrington.  STAND- 
ING: Manager  S.  Kline.  R.  Wanic.  J.  Evers- 
gerd.  J.  Hackett.  R.  Lenneman.  coach  D. 
Kline. 
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(Above)  Marty  Wiora  of  Quorum  attempts  lay-up  around  Chodas  Jim 
Hackett.  (Below)  Bernie  Morzuch  rolls  Don  Sebestyen  in  heavyweight 
wrestling  competition.    (Right)  Jim  Harrington  drives  by  Bill  Giannini. 
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Organizations 

Attempt  to  Enliven 

Apathetic  Campus 


elected  student  officers  neglect  real  campus 
issues,  concentrate  on  unwanted  social  events 


Student  Government  received  a  $12,000  budget,  the 
largest  ever,  for  the  1969-70  academic  year.  This  money 
came  from  the  students'  activities  fee  and  was  supposed 
to  be  used  to  benefit  the  student.  At  year's  end,  SG  had 
a  deficit  greater  than  $2,000  even  though  they  failed  to 
pay  several  clubs  the  money  which  was  originally  alloted 
to  them.    Where  did  the  money  go? 

The  New  Edition  exceeded  its  budget  by  $800.  The 
budget  was  designated  for  a  paper  which  was  to  be  pub- 
lished semi-monthly.  The  New  Edition  was  published 
monthly  —  sometimes.    Where  did  the  money  go? 

By  May,  the  clubs  had  all  held  their  annual  banquets 
and  members  could  put  another  mark  on  the  activities 
record.    What  did  they  accomplish? 

Student  Government 

"Student  Government  failed  to  communicate  as  well  as 
it  should  have  with  the  students,"  stated  SG  president  Jim 
Ryan.  "It  also  failed  to  place  leadership  roles  with  class 
officers.  However,  it  was  successful  in  starting  a  coffee 
house  on  campus,  and  bringing  about  a  curriculum  change. 
SG  must  appeal  to  everyone  socially,  intellectually,  and 
academically.    It  should  go  to  bat  for  the  students  and  be 


(Left)  Dom  Catrambone  explains  guidelines  set  up  by  SG  sub- 
committee for  class  elections.  (Above)  Student  Government  re- 
ceived additional  office  space  with  opening  of  new  Science 
Learning  Center.  (Below)  Faculty  advisor,  Charles  Butler  con- 
centrates   on    student    proposals    during    spring    SG    meeting. 
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more  of  a  service  organization  than  just  a  mixer  on  Satur- 
day and  a  student  directory.  SG  has  failed  to  look  for  long 
range  goals  for  problems  —  if  the  problem  couldn't  be 
solved  immediately  then  it  was  neglected." 

Ryan's  first  three  words  succinctly  summarized  this 
year's  SG.  The  Council  had  no  part  in  most  of  the  major 
issues  on  campus.  The  controversy  over  class  cuts,  the 
move  for  visitation  and  the  moratorium  were  all  initiated 
and  carried  through  without  connection  with  SG.  A  Stu- 
dent Government  subcommittee,  the  Student  Academic 
Committee  received  permission  to  publish  a  teacher  evalu- 
ation but  failed  to  do  so,  despite  the  need. 

The  coffee  house  received  $200  from  SG  but  the  initial 
plans  for  it  were  made  by  several  students  not  associated 
with  SG.  It  was  these  few  students  who  were  responsible 
for  the  construction,  wiring,  painting  and  decoration  of  the 
coffee  house.  SG  did  not  initiate,  nor  was  it  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  curriculum  change.  According  to  Tom 
Ruggaber,  mathematics  representative  to  the  SAC,  "All  we 
did  was  look  at  the  proposals  for  change  which  had  been 
made  by  a  faculty  committee  and  make  a  few  suggestions." 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  Student  Government's  main  ac- 


tivity was  sponsoring  mixers.  They  often  failed  to  carry 
out  this  simple  task  successfully. 

Rick  Bone,  SG  social  chairman,  stated  "This  year's 
social  activities  were  successful  in  some  ways  —  in  others 
not.  It  depends  on  whether  you  look  at  the  social  or  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  activities.  My  main  interest  was  in 
the  social,  neglecting  financial.  The  events  as  a  whole  were 
a  social  success  but  not  financially  so.  Our  events  had 
good  support  from  the  students  of  the  neighboring  com- 
munity but  the  Procopian  students  didn't  support  anything. 
I  don't  know  why. 

"Procopians  sit  around  and  bitch  that  there  is  nothing 
to  do,  but  when  there  is  something  they  never  go.  After 
my  year  as  social  chairman,  I'm  convinced  that  all  the 
students  really  want  to  do  is  bitch. 

"We  tried  to  run  things  on  a  big  scale  this  year  and 
in  order  to  do  this  at  a  small  school,  you  need  tremendous 
support.  We  didn't  have  it.  The  students  pimped  them- 
selves." 

The  social  commission  sustained  a  S5000  loss  this 
year.  Because  of  this,  some  clubs  were  informed  that 
there  were  no  funds  left  for  them  as  promised. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  OFFICERS:  R  Bone,  social  chairman; 
J.  Ryan,  president;  T.  Vytlacil.  vice-president;  D.  Evans,  secretary; 
D.  Motyka,  treasurer. 


PRESIDENT  Jim   Ryan  proposes  that 
SG  remove  financial  support  from  clubs. 
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student  newspaper  misses  campus  issues  as  well 
as  deadlines  while  editors  struggle  for  grades 


yearbook  staff  attempts  to  capture  campus 

mood,  realizing  that  the  publication 

will  be  disliked  by  college  officials 


The  student  newspaper,  yearbook  and  Black  Students 
Association  comprised  the  cultural  division  of  clubs. 
Millie  White  was  the  Student  Government  representative 
for  the  section. 

Black  Students  Association 

"This  year  we  haven't  accomplished  much.  There  is 
a  need,  a  definite  need,  for  more  black  students  on  this 
campus,"  according  to  Millie  White. 

All  14  black  students  on  campus  were  members  of  the 
club.  Last  year  a  few  of  them  published  a  list  of  demands 
for  which  they  stated  "we  will  accept  no  compromise 
whatsoever."  The  demands  included:  the  establishment  of 
a  black  culture  center  and  an  autonomous  degree-granting 
black  studies  department  and  the  immediate  dismissal  of 
all  racist  faculty  and  administrative  personnel. 

Miss  White  stated,  "Our  main   accomplishment  this 
year  was  the  acquisition  of  a  room.   The  room  is  now  be- 
ing made  a  comfortable  place  by  the  members." 
New  Edition 

Infrequent  publication,  neglect  of  campus  news,  plag- 
iarized articles  and  careless  typographical  errors  were 
often-mentioned  qualities  of  the  student  newspaper. 


WEEKS  after  newspaper  hit  stands,  many  copies 
still    lie    unclaimed    on    prominent    window    sill. 


NEW  EDITION  EDITORIAL 
STAFF:  F.  Paltna,  T.  Gour- 
ley,  J.  Long.  M.  Michalides. 
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In  defense,  Tom  Gourley,  photographic  editor,  con- 
tended, "None  of  this  year's  editors  will  work  on  next 
year's  paper.  We  suffered  too  much  for  nothing.  Our 
grades  suffered  and  at  times  we  would  rather  have  been 
doing  something  else.  The  average  Procopian  doesn't 
care.  It  doesn't  matter  to  students.  So  why  should  we 
jeopardize  our  future  for  somebody  who  doesn't  care? 

"The  reason  why  the  paper  came  out  so  infrequently 
was  because  we  only  had  a  few  people  on  the  staff  and 
the  time  which  they  could  devote  to  the  paper  was  limited. 
Our  printer's  work  was  of  a  poor  quality  but  we  chose 
him  because  his  schedule  coincided  with  ours. 

"It's  easy  for  people  to  criticize  but  I'd  like  to  see 
them  come  over  and  do  something  constructive." 

Eagle 

Critical  of  its  contents,  certain  administrators  and  a 
few  students  were  incensed  with  the  1969  Eagle.  The  ad- 
missions office  was  forbidden  to  send  copies  of  the  year- 
book to  neighboring  high  schools.  The  Associated  Colle- 
giate Press  gave  the  1969  Eagle  an  All-American  rating, 
one  of  the  22  yearbooks  in  the  nation  to  receive  this  dis- 
tinction. 


Chris  Claus,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Eagle  for  the  last 
three  years,  stated,  "Father  Roman  will  be  very  upset 
with  the  yearbook  again  this  year.  In  the  yearbook  I  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  the  student  body  and  not  my  own 
feelings.  The  yearbook  subjectively  captures  the  college 
as  it  is  now  and  not  what  it  should  be. 

"Our  biggest  hindrance  has  been  the  lack  of  interest  by 
the  Procopian  community  in  anything  that  requires  work.  I 
feel  that  the  yearbook  requires  more  time  than  the  news- 
paper or  even  SG,  yet  it  always  has  the  fewest  people 
involved  with  it. 

"It  looks  very  grim  for  next  year's  staff.  I  don't  think 
they  will  have  a  yearbook  for  1971.  If  they  do,  then  it'll 
be  a  completely  different  type  of  publication." 

Claus  stated  that  he  felt  the  yearbook  and  newspaper 
should  remain  separate  from  each  other.  "Each  publica- 
tion has  its  own  purpose;  they  line  wastebaskets  and  we  line 
shelves.  It's  just  that  we  fulfill  our  purpose  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfection.  That  is,  you  won"t  get  seasick 
when  you  read  our  disgusting  copy  and  we  certainly  don't 
put  out  a  literary  supplement  that  makes  a  grade  school 
newspaper   look    like   a   graphical   masterpiece.     Peace." 


(Above)  Editor  Chris  Claus  studies  periodica!  for  new  graphic  design  ideas  appli- 
cable to  annual.    (Below)  Bill  Wycoff  sets  yearbook  production  gears  in  motion. 


BLACK    STUDENTS    ASSOCIATION    OFFICERS:     R.    Foote.    E. 
Hicks,  M.  Robinson. 
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science  clubs  offer  lectures  and  tutoring 
programs  to  supplement  classroom  work 


chemistry  and  physics  organizations  hold 
spring  banquets  to  honor  outstanding  students 


Clubs  in  the  science  division  attempted  to  augment 
classroom   work  by   sponsoring  guest   lecturers   and   or- 
ganizing   tutoring    programs.     Dom    Catrambone    repre- 
sented the  division  in  student  council. 
Astronomy  Club 

Since  there  were  no  astronomy  courses  offered  at  the 
college,  the  club  was  one  of  the  smallest  on  campus.  Mem- 
bers completed  a  photoelectric  meter  to  measure  the 
brightness  of  variable  stars.  In  May,  several  members 
attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  North  Central  Re- 
gion chapter  of  the  Astronomical  League  held  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory. 

Moderator  Father  Robert  Buday,  OSB,  supplemented 
the  club  activities  with  several  lectures.  Of  general  interest 
was  his  Christmas  lecture  which  offered  an  astronomical 
explanation  for  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  He  also  video- 
taped the  Apollo  flights  and  the  solar  eclipse. 

According  to  vice-president  Marty  Drinan,  "The  astron- 
omy club  tries  to  bring  astronomy  to  the  students.  Some 
students  are  bored  with  what  we  do." 

Student  Physics  Society 

"Neutron   Diffraction   in   Lithium   Fluoride,"   "Mass- 


BIOLOGY  CLUB  OFFICERS:  T.  Ad- 
amczyk.  S.  Travis,  D.  Catrambone,  C. 
Lorenz. 


SPS  OFFICERS:     A.   Ekkebus,  J.  Kordas. 


ONE  of  a  series  of  lecturers  invited  by  the  Psysics  Club,  Robert 
Vonderohe    describes    function    and    application    of    laser    beams. 
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time  Relationship  in  Near  Elastic  Collision"  and  "An  Ex- 
perimental Determination  of  the  Velocity  of  Light"  were 
titles  of  papers  presented  by  student  physics  society  mem- 
bers in  April.  The  three  research  works  were  given  at  the 
ACCA  physics  seminar  at  Olivet  Nazarene  College. 

The  club  sponsored  five  guest  lecturers  throughout  the 
year.  The  lectures  were  somewhat  specialized  and  ap- 
pealed basically  to  upperclass  science  majors. 

The  annual  honors  banquet  held  in  May  drew  45 
people  to  the  Sweden  House  in  Naperville.  Awards  were 
presented  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  excelling  in  physics. 
Also  at  this  time,  five  upperclassmen  were  accepted  into 
the  national  physics  honor  society,  Sigma  Pi  Sigma. 
American  Chemical  Society 

"The  St.  Procopius  Student  Affiliate  Chapter  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  had  as  its  purpose  the  better- 
ment of  faculty-student  relations  in  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment," stated  president  Milt  Woods. 

The  ACS  presented  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  staff. 

In  conjunction  with  the  open  house  for  high  school 
students  in  September,  ACS  members  sent  letters  to  400 


high  school  science  teachers  inviting  them  and  their  classes 
to  tour  the  SLC. 

The  first  endowment  fund  scholarship  at  the  college 
was  established  by  the  club.  The  initial  award  from  the 
Gregory  A.  Snoke  Chemistry  Scholarship  Memorial  Fund 
will  be  made  next  spring  to  a  junior  chemistry  major. 

Jack  Perry,  Republican  candidate  for  a  senatorial  seat 
in  the  40th  district,  was  the  main  speaker  at  the  annual 
banquet.  An  outstanding  chemist  from  each  class  was 
named.  They  were  honored  along  with  the  awardees  of 
assistantships  and  fellowships. 

Biology  Club 

"Microorganism"  was  the  topic  of  the  lecture  given  by 
Dr.  Calvin  Kuener,  head  of  the  Biology  department  at 
Moraine  Valley  College.  Dr.  Kuener  was  one  of  three 
lecturers  who  addressed  club  members  during  the  year. 

In  September,  the  club  sponsored  a  social  at  which 
the  new  biology  faculty  members  were  introduced. 

The  biology  club  travelled  to  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory to  tour  the  Biology  and  Chemistry  buildings.  They 
also  sponsored  a  field  trip  to  the  Morton  Arboretum  to 
complement  the  freshman  Botany  classes. 


ACS  OFFICERS:    G.  Whitebread.  T.  Danaher.  M.  Herrmann. 


ASTRONOMY   CLUB:     Father   R.   Budav.   OSB.    S.    Travis. 
D.  DeBoo. 
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athletic  organizations  support  home  sports 
contests  with  publicity  and  cheering  sections 


group  of  inebriated  athletes  and 

supporters  take  over  from  defunct 

Rat  Pack  as  official  cheering  block 


School   spirit   was   the   responsibility   of   the   athletic 
organizations.    New  additions  to  the  group  included  the 
pom-pom  girls  and  Lob's  Mob.    Dana  Bulger  represented 
the  athletic  division  in  student  council. 
Lettermen's  Club 

"The  club  tries  to  unite  the  lettermen  off  the  athletic 
field  and  to  get  them  involved  in  activities  other  than 
athletics,"  stated  president  Tom  Danaher. 

During  the  football  season,  the  club  hosted  Dad's  Day 
for  fathers  of  team  members.  In  the  Spring,  a  car  smash 
raised  money  for  the  annual  banquet.  One  of  the  most 
original  social  events  of  the  year,  a  combination  dinner- 
fashion  show-dance  in  April  took  place  through  the  efforts 
of  the  lettermen,  especially  Dick  Stafford.  The  show,  en- 
titled Age  of  Aquarius,  featured  some  unprofessional  but 
amusing  modeling  by  football  and  basketball  players. 

The  all  sports  banquet  was  held  at  Cress  Creek  Coun- 
try Club  on  March  22.  Ron  Bull,  running  back  for  the 
Chicago  Bears,  spoke  to  the  crowd  of  140  athletes  and 
parents.  The  football  team  presented  head  coach  Chuck 
Kurt  with  a  plaque  and  watch.  Jim  Feltz  received  the 
Athlete  of  the  Year  Trophy. 


(Above)  Brian  Stankus  vents  his 
wrath  at  fund  raising  Letterman's 
Cluh  car  smash.  (Below)  Coach 
Kurt  presents  football  MVP  award 
to     Dave     Cyr     during     banquet. 


PTA  OFFICERS:  D.  Pop- 
rawski,  C.  Laufer.  G.  Mc- 
Mahon,  R.  Maciorowski. 
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Cheerleaders 

"The  cheerleaders  were  instrumental  in  promoting 
school  spirit  at  Proco,"  stated  captain  Trish  Gaida.  Besides 
leading  the  battle  cries  at  athletic  contests,  they  made  pos- 
ters for  home  football  and  basketball  games  and  performed 
a  skit  at  the  Homecoming  pep  rally.  Their  new  uniforms 
were  purchased  partially  by  money  from  a  bake  sale  and 
partially  by  money  promised  by  SG.  Unfortunately  the 
cheerleaders  were  cut  from  the  budget  along  with  others 
after  SG  had  squandered  its  funds. 

A  new  look  dominated  the  intermission  of  home  bas- 
ketball and  football  games.  Pom-pom  girls  performed 
dance  routines,  including  one  well  polished  number  to  the 
tune  of  "The  Stripper."  Mary  Sarubbi.  women's  physical 
education  instructor,  organized  the  girls  and  helped  them 
with  routines. 

A  successful  mixer,  at  which  girls  auctioned  them- 
selves as  "slaves"  for  the  evening,  raised  enough  money  to 
purchase  uniforms  in  time  for  the  last  game  of  the  season. 

Acting  as  official  pep  club,  the  Rat  Pack  made  posters 
and  built  a  cheering  block  at  both  home  and  away  games. 
Dean  Bladel  and  Tom  Kluzak  donned  the  traditional  Easjle 


costume  to  serve  as  official  team  mascot. 

By  second  semester,  the  Rat  Pack  had  fizzled  so  Lob's 
Mob  formed  the  cheering  section.  The  group  consisted  of 
athletes  and  supporters  who  went  to  a  local  tavern  before 
each  game  to  get  lubricated.  They  celebrated  victories  by 
post-game  excursions  to  the  tavern. 

Preferred  Trotting  Association 

"Our  main  purpose  is  to  encourage  interest  in  the  fast 
growing  sport  of  trotting.  One  of  our  big  accomplishments 
was  getting  the  library  to  subscribe  to  "Trotter  Weekly", 
Our  original  goal  was  to  purchase  a  horse  and  race  it,"  said 
president  Dan  Proprawski,  "but  the  cost  of  upkeep  was 
too  high." 

Early  in  the  year,  PTA  members  received  complimen- 
tary tickets  to  Maywood  Park.  "Twelve  of  the  members 
made  the  trip  and  were  introduced  to  the  head  of  the  park 
and  were  photographed  in  the  stables."  stated  Poprawski. 
They  also  visited  Hawthorne  Park.  A  basketball  tourney 
sponsored  by  the  PTA  drew  16  teams. 

Poprawski  commented,  "Mr.  Bilodeau  was  our  mod- 
erator this  year.  Dr.  Clements  was  last  year.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  be  cood  luck  to  become  our  moderator." 


(Left)  Lynne  Marchese  leads  cheers  at  football  game.  (Above)  Paula  Yenkus 
and  Cindy  Lampe  keep  watchful  eye  on  action  while  encouraging  audience  to 
cheer.     (Below)    Pom-pom    girls   provide    basketball    halftime    entertainment. 
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Jocks  Win  Conference 
In  Baseball  and  Golf 


SWINGING  University  of  Chicago  batter  takes  strike  from  Eagle  pitcher  Jim  Hackett. 


Consistent  hitting  and  fielding  brought  the 
1970  baseball  team  to  first  place  in  the  North- 
ern Illinois  Intercollegiate  Conference.  Win- 
ning 17  of  their  23  regular  season  games,  the 
Eagles  set  a  new  school  record  and  earned  a 
berth  in  the  District  20  tournament. 

The  squad,  composed  mostly  of  sopho- 
mores, batted  .279  and  fielded  .944  in  regular 
season  play.   They  also  stole  75  bases. 

Highlighting  the  season  were  two  victories 
over  Rockford,  a  team  that  only  lost  three 
games.  Another  high  point  was  the  first  SPC 
victory  over  Lewis  in  five  years. 

Sophomore  co-captain  Jim  Harrington  led 
the  team  in  home  runs  with  three,  runs  batted 
in  with  17,  and  batting  average  with  .341.  The 
other  co-captain,  junior  Marty  Wiora,  led  in 
stolen  bases  with  14.  Jack  Carsello,  the  only 
graduating  senior,  had  1 3  stolen  bases. 

First  baseman  Bill  Manzel  earned  the  most 
valuable  player  award  with  his  .337  batting 
average  and  consistent  fielding.  Head  Coach 
Guy  Murray  was  elected  NAIA  District  20 
coach  of  the  year  and  coach  of  the  most  im- 
proved team  in  the  Chicagoland  Conference. 

Pitcher  Steve  Spitzley  hurled  three  shutouts 
while  going  7-3  for  the  season.  He  struck  out 
53  batters.  Jerry  McMahon  had  two  shutouts 
with  a  4-1  record  and  a  3.09  ERA. 

Coach  Murray  commented  that  the  team's 
championship  resulted  from  good  ball  playing 
by  the  entire  team,  not  just  a  few  stars. 
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SHORTSTOP  Larry  Venzon  tags  Concordia  runner  attempting  to  steal  second. 


[DEMOB 


(Above)  Head  coach  Guy  Murray  confers  with  catcher  Art 
Baker  and  pitcher  Jim  Hackett  before  calling  in  relief.  (Right) 
Bat-girl  keeps  score  as  Eagles  sneak  by  University  of  Chicago. 
(Below)  Eagle  base  runner  scrambles  back  to  first  to  foil  pick-off. 


CONCORDIA  pitcher  winds  up  while  first  baseman  awaits  pick-off. 
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1970  BASEBALL  TEAM  —  FRONT  ROW:  D.  Karas,  D.  Kline, 
M.  Wiora.  J.  Harrington,  S.  Spitzlev,  J.  Foreman.  MIDDLE 
ROW:  J.  Eversgerd.  R.  Lenneman,  J.  Hackett,  J.  McMahon,  W. 
Manzel,  R.  Wanic.  BACK  ROW:  J.  Coco.  J.  Carsello,  D.  Witon- 
ski,  D.  Walter.  L.  Venzon,  A.  Baker,  W.  Giannini,  Coach  G. 
Murray. 


(Below)  U  of  C  first  baseman  makes  easy  putout  on  Larry 
Venzon.  (Right)  Jim  Hackett  pitches  victory  over  Chicago. 
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HARD  swinging  Bill  Giannini   fouls  pitch  over  upper  deck  first  base  stands. 
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1970  GOLF  TEAM  —KNEELING:  R.  Peters,  G.  McMahon. 
STANDING:  A.  Rodino,  R.  Maciorowski,  R.  Cahill,  E.  Peterson, 
Coach  A.  La  Scala. 


GOLF  team  captain  Bob  Cahill  prac- 
tices on  football  field  with  A.J.  Rodino. 


GOLF:  Completing  their  first  year  as  a  var- 
sity sport,  the  golf  team  took  top  honors  in 
the  Northern  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Confer- 
ence meet  and  second  place  in  "the  Gateway 
Conference  meet. 

In  the  NIIC  meet,  senior  Bob  Cahill  led  the 
team  and  the  meet  with  a  76  while  junior 
Gene  Peterson  was  second  with  an  80.  Cahill 
came  in  second  for  the  36  hole  Gateway. 

The  golfers  acquired  a  7-3  record  for  dual 
meets  and  took  tenth  out  of  20  schools  in  the 
Lakeland  Invitational  tournament.  Though 
they  finished  a  low  20  out  of  29  colleges  in 
the  North  Central  Invitational,  Cahill  shot  his 
best  round  of  the  season,  a  72. 

Team  captain  Bob  Cahill  was  voted  most 
valuable  player  bv  his  teammates  at  the  close 
of  the  season.  His  average  in  the  ten  dual 
meets  had  been  a  low  76.6  shots  per  round. 
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1970  TRACK  TEAM  —FRONT  ROW:  J.  Fuehne.  L.  Krev. 
BACK  ROW:  J.  Dibak.  J.  Hall,  J.  Feltz.  M.  Eichhorn,  M. 
Kirchner,  S.  Kowal,  P.  Johnsen,  S.  Biesiada,  J.  Fogarty, 
G.  Matus. 
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TRACK:  A  second  place  finish  in  the  Gate- 
way Conference  meet  closed  the  1970  season 
for  the  SPC  track  team.  In  the  meet,  the 
Eagles  won  seven  of  the  ten  running  events 
but  none  of  the  field  events,  a  fact  that  had 
plagued  them   throughout  the  season. 

Running  strength  brought  victory  to  the 
Eagles  against  Trinity,  Rockford  and  Aurora 
in  the  only  home  meet.  Runners  broke  three 
school  records  during  the  outdoor  season: 
Matt  Eichhorn  lowered  his  own  time  in  the 
440  to  49.7  seconds;  Jim  Fogarty,  captain  of 
the  1971  squad,  set  a  new  880  mark  at 
1:59.7;  freshman  Thad  Kwiecinski  ran  the 
two  miles  in  a  record  10:11.4. 

Victories  in  both  conference  meets  went  to 
Eichhorn  in  the  220  and  440  and  to  the  440 
relay  team  of  Eichhorn,  Jim  Feltz,  Jim  Hall 
and  Larry  Krev.  Hall  took  the  100  yard  dash 
in  the  Gateway  Conference  meet.  Other  firsts 
were  Fogarty  in  the  880,  Kwiecinski  in  the 
mile  and  the  mile  relay  team  of  Eichhorn, 
Hall,  Fogarty  and  John  Dibak. 

Kwiecinski  placed  eighth  out  of  70  entries 
in  the  26-mile  marathon  at  the  Drake  Relays. 
His  time  was  2:54:57. 

Eagle  runners  also  performed  well  in  the 
teams'  first  indoor  track  schedule. 
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(Above)  Thad  Kwiecinski  completes  second  lap  enroute  to  victory  in  two  mile 
run  (Right)  Procopians  Jim  Hall  and  Steve  Kowal  finished  fourth  and  third 
in   100  yard  dash.    (Below)  Steve   Biesiada  fails   to  clear  high   jump   bar 
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INTRAMURALS:  Of  the  five  different  in- 
tramural sports  scheduled  for  spring,  only  two 
were  held.  Horseshoes,  archery  and  the  pen- 
tathlon were  all  cancelled  because  of  poor 
interest.  However,  tennis  and  softball  com- 
petition drew  excellent  participation. 

Nine  teams  competed  in  the  tennis  doubles 
tournament.  In  the  finals,  Al  Bare  and  Leo 
Golembiewski  defeated  Joe  and  Tom  Kordas, 
6-1   and  8-6. 

Nineteen  teams  divided  into  three  leagues 
for  the  softball  competition.  The  two  top 
teams  in  each  league  gained  berths  in  the  post- 
season playoff  to  determine  the  champion. 

The  biggest  upset  of  the  playoffs  occured 
when  the  Laces  eliminated  last  year's  cham- 
pions, My  Team,  who  had  gone  undefeated 
until  then.  Playing  on  a  rain  soaked  field,  the 
Laces  then  lost  to  The  Best  Of  All,  12-7. 

A  record  415  students  took  part  in  the  13 
intramural  sports  offered  during  the  academic 
year.  Al  Bare  was  crowned  individual  IM 
champ  for  1969-70  with  freshman  Gary  Ban- 
gert  a  close  second. 

The  athletic  department  initiated  IM  activi- 
ties for  girls  this  year  but  the  schedule,  con- 
sisting of  volleyball,  basketball  and  softball, 
was  poorly  organized.  Athletic  department 
head  Chuck  Kurt  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  slate  of  intramural  activities  but  empha- 
sized the  need  for  expanded  organization  and 
facilities  for  the  girls. 


(Left)  Pitcher  Gary  Reidy  watches  opponent  connect 
for  pop  fly.  (Below)  Bill  Sobol  awaits  umpire's  deci- 
sion  after   close   play   during   championship    game. 


FROLICKING  spectators  distract  photographer  from  softball  action. 
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BEST-OF-ALL  — KNEELING:  P.  Levar.  E.  Peterson,  G. 
McMahon,  W.  Sobol,  R.  O'Neill.  STANDING:  D.  Popraw- 
ski,  G.  Matus,  A.  Perminas,  R.  Holub,  G.  Reidy,  T.  Specht, 
R.  D'Aversa. 
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BEST-OF-ALL  first  baseman  Rich  Holub  (above  and  below)  attempts  pick 
off  during  championship.    Photographers  snapped   incident  simultaneously. 
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(Left)  Gynecologist  William  Wiegel,  MD,  explains  menstrual 
cycle  at  sex  seminar.  (Above)  Candle  light  marchers  mourn 
deaths  of  Kent  State  students.  (Below)  Russ  Palmeri,  Rick  Bone, 
Don  Kirchman  and  Father  Michael  Phayer  leave  for  Washing- 
ton anti-war  rally  after  Kent  State  killings. 
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Political  Awareness  and  Spring  Fever 
Dominate  Social  Scene  at  Year's  End 
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LECTURES:  While  the  quality  of  Proco's 
social  functions  steadily  decreased,  a  few 
new  activities,  organized  outside  of  the  social 
commission,  gave  Procopians  something  to 
do  with  their  free  time. 

Despite  a  party  at  a  neighboring  tavern, 
over  200  students  and  as  many  people  from 
the  community  heard  civil  rights  leader  Dick 
Gregory  speak  March  23  on  the  failures  of 
the  Nixon  Administration.  Gregory's  emo- 
tional  delivery   brought   numerous   ovations. 

The  Sexuality  Seminar,  a  series  of  bi-weekly 
lectures  and  discussions,  featured  talks  by  pro- 
fessional people  from  the  area.  Organized  by 
college  chaplain  Father  Michael  Komechak, 
OSB,  the  series  encouraged  discussion  about 
masturbation,  birth  control  and  marriage. 
KENT  STATE  KILLINGS:  Though  many 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  country 
were  thrown  into  turmoil  when  National 
Guardsmen  killed  four  students  in  Ohio,  St. 
Procopius  barely  registered  a  tremor.  A  me- 
morial march  and  Mass  drew  about  70  stu- 
dents. Three  students  and  a  teacher  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  massive  rally. 
MULTI-MEDIA  LITURGY:  An  eight  piece 
rock  band  filled  the  SLC  auditorium  with 
noise,  light  and  smoke  to  signal  the  close  of 
Father  Michael's  last  multi-media  mass  for 
the  year.  The  May  17  celebration  was  the 
most  exciting  of  the  series  of  Sunday  night 
masses,  designed  to  eliminate  the  traditional 
apathy. 

The  opening,  offertory  and  closing  songs 
were  from  the  current  musical,  Hair.  Con- 
sistent with  previous  masses,  students  pro- 
jected photos  on  a  screen  that  depicted  the 
theme  of  the  songs. 


(Above)  Civil  rights  leader  Dick  Gregory  delivers  punch  line 
during  two  hour  speech  in  gym.  (Below)  Strobe  lights  and 
smoke  machine  enhance  closing  song  of  multi-media   Mass. 
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MODELS  Chris  Hunt  (right) 
and  Mike  Pisano  (far  right) 
exhibited  mod  clothing  at  Let- 
terman's  Club  fashion  show. 


PRODUCTIONS:  The  popular  Broadway 
musical,  "Mame,"  ended  the  St.  Procopius 
College  Productions'  21st  season.  Area  resi- 
dents were  cast  in  lead  roles.  Proco  students 
Myles  Rightmire  and  Dave  Stettler  danced  in 
the  musical  while  Joe  Scolaro,  Dave  Dixon 
and  Fran  Jansta  sang. 

In  March,  "The  Fabulous  World  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan"  was  presented  by  the  college- 
community  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  second 
act  of  the  show  featured  eleven  selections 
from  "The  Mikado." 

FASHION  SHOW:  Under  the  direction  of 
Dick  Stafford,  the  Lettermen's  Club  sponsored 
a  fashion  show  with  the  cooperation  of 
Procopians  Forward  and  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. The  Age  of  Aquarius  Galaxy  of  Fashions 
drew  over  200  persons  to  the  gym  on  April 
25.  Pom  pom  girls,  cheerleaders  and  letter- 
men  modeled  spring  and  summer  fashions 
donated  by  area  stores.  The  evening  began 


with  cocktails  followed  by  dinner  and  a 
dance.  Model  Chris  Hunt  highlighted  the 
evening  by  wearing  a  see-through  blouse  un- 
der an  open  vest. 

SPRING  FORMAL:  Black-tie  was  the  dress 
of  the  evening  for  the  second  annual  Presi- 
dent's Ball.  The  Dick  Judson  Orchestra  played 
to  a  disappointing  turnout  at  the  Ambassador 
West  Hotel. 

Only  99  people,  including  the  head  waiter, 
attended  the  expensive  dinner-dance  held  to 
honor  the  class  of  '70  and  honors  day  award- 
ees.  Joe  Kordas,  Milt  Woods,  Marty  Blake 
and  Jim  Ryan,  recipients  of  the  annual 
awards  at  the  Honors  Convocation,  greeted 
the  couples  at  the  door. 

Advanced  ticket  sales  were  almost  negligi- 
ble. To  encourage  sales,  tickets  were  lowered 
from  $20  to  $10  per  couple  for  the  dinner 
and  dance.  Chairman  Bob  Kartholl  estimated 
the  loss  on  this  year's  dance  at  $1600. 
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HONORS  CONVOCATION:  Five  seniors 
received  honorary  awards  at  the  college's  an- 
nual honors  convocation  held  April  30. 
Chemistry  major  Dave  Cyr  was  named  Pro- 
copian  of  the  Year  for  his  academic  standing 
and  leadership  of  the  football  team.  In  a 
short  talk,  he  stated  that  there  had  been 
many  things  about  the  school  that  bothered 
him  but  he  was  optimistic  about  the  future. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence awards  went  to  Marty  Blake  and  Joe 
Kordas  respectively  for  their  high  academic 
standing.  Milt  Woods  received  the  service 
award  for  his  work  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. Student  government  president  Jim  Ryan 
picked  up  the  leadership  award. 
GRADUATION:  An  unexpected  outburst 
from  the  audience  added  a  note  of  interest 
to  an  overdrawn  69th  annual  commencement 
exercise.  When  chemistry  major  Russ  Palmeri 
stated  in  his  valedictory  that  graduates  must 
work  to  end  the  war,  the  brother  of  a  gradu- 
ate jumped  from  his  seat  and  shouted  ob- 
scenities at  the  speaker.  After  two  more  out- 
bursts, the  heckler  was  escorted  from  the  gym. 

Palmeri's  speech  expressed  the  need  for 
graduates  to  change  the  society  they  were 
about  to  enter.  He  and  about  20  other  seniors 
wore  white  armbands  with  peace  symbols. 
At  the  end  of  the  talk,  slightly  more  than  half 
the  class  gave  a  standing  ovation. 

Crowded  conditions  made  the  gym  almost 
unbearable  in  the  heat  but  college  president 
Father  Roman  Galiardi,  OSB,  prolonged  the 
ceremony  with  drawn  out  presentations  of 
honorary  degrees  to  two  trustees,  Leo  Kappel 
and  Edward  Jochim. 


STUDENT  marshal  leads  graduates 
to     69th     annual     commencement. 


Martin  Blake 


James  Ryan 


Milton  Woods 


Joseph  Kordas 
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FINALS  WEEK:  After  a  year  of  failures, 
the  social  commission  finally  came  through 
with  a  successful  activity  during  the  week  of 
exams.  Months  of  planning  paid  off  as  Proco- 
pians  enjoyed  the  only  scheduled  event  that 
drew   100  percent  participation — Spring. 

Class  social  chairmen  began  planning  the 
event  during  January  when  they  realized  that 
they  had  failed  to  provide  any  original  activi- 
ties for  their  fellow  students. 

According  to  informed  sources,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  project,  called  Sunshine 
Madness,  was  hiring  enough  campus  security 
police  to  keep  away  the  clouds  on  appointed 
days.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  became 
apparent  when  it  was  discovered  that  Gloss 
Security  Patrol  officers  were  incapable  of 
guarding  anything  except  their  volumes  of 
parking  tickets. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Sunshine  Madness 
could  be  attributed  to  an  excellent  advertising 
campaign  in  which  project  supervisors  would 
let  out  nice  days,  one  at  a  time,  starting  at 
the  end  of  March.  Thus,  student  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  main  event  which  everyone 


knew  would  have  to  come  in  the  midst  of 
final  exams. 

The  great  day  finally  arrived. 

When  the  last  of  the  clouds  had  been 
chased  away,  swarms  of  Procopians  buzzed 
out  of  the  dorms  to  participate  in  Sunshine 
Madness.  Girls  with  blankets  and  swim  suits 
headed  toward  the  back  field  to  soak  up  the 
sun.  Men  working  on  the  new  dormitory 
dropped  hammers  and  bricks  as  their  distract- 
ed eyes  scanned  the  area  for  scantily  clad 
young  ladies.  Famous  campus  couples  re- 
turned to  their  grazing  pastures  after  a  winter 
of  cozy  youknowwhat  godknowswhere. 

Even  when  the  sun  went  down,  there  was 
much  to  enjoy.  Rain  was  scheduled  for 
several  nights  on  which  Procopians  would  tear 
out  of  their  dorms  to  wallow  in  pools  of  mud 
and  shout  obscenities.  The  most  spectacular 
single  event  was  a  total  power  failure  during 
which  a  large  group  of  intoxicated  athletes 
attacked  the  girls'  dorm,  screaming  gleefully 
every  time  one  of  them  set  off  a  fire  cracker. 

The  whole  program  was  an  appropriate  cli- 
max to  the  Procopian  social  calendar. 


(Below)  Charlene  Nowak  relaxes  after  exams.  (Above) 
Peggy  Cosgrove  and  Mike  Crowley  enjoy  weather. 
(Right)    Dennis    Motyka    and    Deeny    Janick    study. 


The  Student  Body  of  St  Procopius 


or 


A  Study  of  Apathy  in  Action 


a  comedy  in  three  acts 
starring 


The  Class  of  1970 


Act  One 

About  40  seniors  arc  gathered  in  Neuzil  lounge,  noisily 
discussing  the  Concern  101  meeting  they  had  just  attended. 
At  the  meeting.  Dean  DeGraff  had  apologized  for  calling  the 
seniors  a  bunch  of  slobs  and  warning  the  freshmen  not  to 
associate  with  them.    As  the  scene  opens.   Establishment 
Senior  is  about  to  address  the  group  that  has  settled  in  the 
couches  and  on  the  floor  of  the  lounge. 
ESTABLISHMENT  SENIOR:    All  right  guys.    We've  just 
been  called  a  bunch  of  slobs  by  the  dean.    Of  course,  he 
apologized  so  we  can't  expect  more  from  him.    But  what 
we've  got  to  do  is  prove  we're  not  a  bunch  of  slobs. 
CONSERVATIVE  SENIOR:    That's  right.    A  lot  of  stuff 
we've  been  doing  lately  hasn't  been  as  good  as  it  should  be. 
We've  got  to  get  moving  on  something  really  big. 
ESTABLISHMENT  SENIOR:    Now  we've  got  this  new 
project  that  we're  going  to  start  working  on  today.    If  we 
can  get  all  the  guys  in  the  class  to  really  put  themselves 
out,  we  can  make  it  the  best  thing  all  year. 
RADICAL  SENIOR:    And  what  is  "this  project? 
ESTABLISHMENT  SENIOR:    We're  going  to  sell  pump- 
kins for  Halloween. 

RADICAL  SENIOR:  Wow  guys.  That's  really  great. 
You're  going  to  show  the  school  what  a  great  class  we've 
got  by  selling  a  bunch  of  pumpkins.  That'll  show  them  all 
right. 

CONSERVATIVE  SENIOR:  Well,  it's  either  that  or  a  beer 
blast. 

RADICAL  SENIOR:  Not  if  you  use  your  heads  a  bit. 
What  we  really  want  to  do  is  show  our  sweet  dean  just  who's 
the  slob  around  here.  Take  a  look  at  our  president  for  in- 
stance. I've  never  seen  any  senior  as  fat  as  he  is.  Why 
don't  we  let  him  know  about  that?  And  about  that  bunch 
of  faculty  slobs  he's  been  recruiting? 
CHORUS:   Yeah. 

RADICAL  SENIOR:    We've  got  to  get  a  group  together 
and  march  up  to  the  president's  office  and  let  him  know 
that  he's  the  one  who  should  shape  up.    Of  course,  he's 
probably  not  in  his  office.    He  never  is. 
CHORUS:    Ha.    Snicker,  snicker.    Yeah. 
ESTABLISHMENT  SENIOR:    Let's  be  careful  not  to  hurt 
anv  feelings.    We'd  better  form  a  committee  to  study  this. 
RADICAL  SENIOR:    Have  a  heart.    Committees  are  ex- 
actly what  makes  him  worth  throwing  out.    The  only  thing 
that  guy  has  ever  had  is  committees.   In  fact,  if  he  wasn't  so 
damn  big,  I  wouldn't  even  know  he  existed  except  for  the 
committees  he's  head  of. 
CHORUS:  Yeah.  Get  him.  Roar. 

CONSERVATIVE  SENIOR:  I  guess  you're  right.  Let's 
show  them  how  we  feel. 

RADICAL  SENIOR:  Okay.  We'll  all  meet  here  again 
tonight.  I'll  have  a  list  of  complaints  drawn  up  and  we'll 
sign  it  and  deliver  it  in  person.  Then  they'll  know  who  not 
to  call  slobs. 

CONSERVATIVE  SENIOR:  Great.  Now  will  some  of 
you  guys  help  me  with  these  pumpkins? 


Act  Two 

Radical  Senior  and  a  friend,  Hippie  Senior,  sit  in  Neuzil 
lounge  waiting  for  someone  to  show  up  for  the  scheduled 
meeting.    The  meeting  was  scheduled  to  start  ten  minutes 
before  but  so  far  no  one  has  shown  up.    Radical  Senior  is 
holding  the  list  of  grievances  when  Establishment  Senior 
suddenly  appears  and  the  scene  opens. 
RADICAL  SENIOR:  All  right.  Where  is  everybody?  How 
about  this  group  to  prov/e  that  the  seniors  aren't  slobs. 
ESTABLISHMENT  SENIOR:    Well,  I  think  Star  Trek  is 
on.    That  might  be  keeping  them  in  their  rooms.    Several 
boys  went  out  drinking.    This  was  a  bad  time  to  meet. 
RADICAL  SENIOR:  "Holy  sit-in,  man.    Star  Trek.    Well, 
how  about  later  tonight?    Do  you  think  we  can  rile  up  a 
group  after  Star  Trek  is  over? 

ESTABLISHMENT  SENIOR:  I  don't  know.  I  think  there's 
a  Three  Stooges  special  on  tonight.  You  won't  break  them 
away  from  that. 

HIPPIE  SENIOR:  There's  nothing  like  being  apathetic 
about  a  movement  to  prove  that  you're  not  apathetic. 
Maybe  DeGraff  was  right  about  our  class  being  slobs. 
RADICAL  SENIOR:  There's  never  been  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he  was.  But  for  a  second  there  this  morning,  I 
thought  we  were  finally  going  to  get  some  action  out  of  this 
bunch  of  beer  bellies. 

ESTABLISHMENT  SENIOR:  Well,  at  least  we  got  those 
pumpkins  set  up. 

Act  Three 
Several  seniors  stand  behind  a  makeshift  booth  outside 
the  administration  building.  The  booth  is  covered  with 
pumpkins.  Establishment  Senior  and  Conservative  Senior 
are  loading  pumpkins  from  the  trunk  of  a  car.  Radical 
Senior  and  Hippie  Senior  stroll  by. 

CONSERVATIVE  SENIOR:  Sales  are  going  pretty  good. 
It  was  a  fine  idea  to  have  that  pumpkin  carving  contest  to 
stimulate  sales. 

ESTABLISHMENT  SENIOR:  Right.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  projects  we've  had  all  year.  It  ought  to  make  more 
money  than  the  beer  blast. 

CONSERVATIVE  SENIOR:  Hey.  Here's  a  couple  of  cus- 
tomers. Come  on  you  hippie  freaks.  How  about  a  pumpkin? 
RADICAL  SENIOR:  No  thanks.  I  think  I'll  go  play  with 
my  teddy  bear  instead. 

HIPPIE  SENIOR:  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do  with  your 
pumpkin  if  you  ask  me. 

CONSERVATIVE  SENIOR:    Okay.    What  can  I  do  with 
my  pumpkin? 
HIPPIE  SENIOR:    Eat  it. 
CHORUS:    Ha.    Good  one. 

CONSERVATIVE  SENIOR:  You  guys  are  just  mad  be- 
cause your  idea  didn't  work.  You  thought  burning  down 
the  ad  building  was  the  only  way  to  prove  ourselves. 
RADICAL  SENIOR:  Don't  get  me  wrong.  It's  really  a 
great  thing  you're  doing  here.  Inspiring  all  these  freshmen 
to  carry  on  the  Procopian  tradition.  Keep  it  up. 
CHORUS:    Yeah. 


Seniors 


SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS:  R.  DeVita.  social 
chairman;  J.  Dvorak,  treasurer;  R.  Kartholl,  presi- 
dent; M.  Englert,  vice  president;  L.  Prentice,  secre- 
tary. 


The  seniors  whose  interviews  appear  on 
the  following  pages  were  nominated  by  an 
honors  committee  to  appear  in  the  publi- 
cation, "Who's  Who  Among  Students  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities." 
Their  selection  was  based  on  academic 
achievement,  extracurricular  involvement 
and  personality. 

Questions  asked  during  the  interviews 
were  designed  to  elicit  comments  about 
changes  in  St.  Procopius  over  the  last 
four  years.  Several  general  questions 
probed  the  evidence  of  transition  in  the 
college's  academic,  social  and  cultural  at- 
mospheres. Several  specific  queries  sought 
out  feelings  on  some  timely  issues  like 
moratorium  and  last  year's  yearbook. 

Those  interviewed  agreed  that  the 
strongest  catalyst  of  change  has  been  the 
addition  of  women  to  the  student  body. 
Most  felt  that  the  St.  Procopius  of  1970 
only  slightly  resembled  the  college  they 
had  entered  as  freshmen. 
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Frederick  Aiossa 

Political  Science 


Kathleen  Anderson 

Mathematics 


Vazken  Asadourian 

Philosophy 
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Florian  Barbi 

Political  Science 


James  Baumann 

Physics 


Franco  Bianchi 

Psychology 


Martin  Blake 

Economics 


James  Bolker 

Biology 


Richard  Bone 

Biology 


John  Boytor 

Political  Science 


Michael  Brennan 

Physics 


Thomas  Brozowski 

Psychology 


Jim  Ryan  majored  in  political  science. 
He  was  president  of  student  government 
and  played  for  two  years  on  the  college 
baseball  team.  Ryan  held  a  2.7  grade 
point  average. 

I  think  there  is  more  of  an  academic 
atmosphere  than  when  I  came  here.  It's 
not  ideal,  but  there's  a  movement  toward 
it.  I  would  say  this  movement  is  caused 
by  a  better  faculty  and  the  impetus  has 
come  from  Dean  DeGraff. 

I  believe  you  can  receive  a  well-rounded 
education  at  Proco.  It's  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual. In  some  ways  liberal  arts  help  this, 
because  no  matter  what  field  you  go  into 
you  should  know  something  about  the 
arts.  A  liberal  arts  major  should  take  a 
few  science  courses,  if  they  are  toned 
down  a  bit.  No  matter  what  your  field. 
you're  not  always  going  to  be  talking 
about  just  that. 

Student  participation  in  activities  varies 
according  to  the  event.  I  would  say  it  is 
complacent  rather  than  apathetic.  The 
student  just  doesn't  like  to  be  bothered. 
The  same  people  always  organize  things. 
I  don't  think  that's  unique  to  Procopius 
though.  But  vou  notice  it  more  because 
Proco's  a  small  school.  The  social  atmos- 
phere isn't  the  best,  but  it's  a  hundred 
times  better  than  when  I  first  came  here. 

I  think  the  best  thing  this  college  has 
done  since  I  started  was  going  coed.  I 
think  that  having  a  whole  dorm  full  of 
girls  makes  them  accepted  as  a  part  of 
the  campus  and  not  as  pioneers  or  freaks. 

The  cultural  atmosphere  on  campus  is 
sadly  lacking.  It's  considered  uncool  to 
appreciate  arts  or  cultural  activities.  I 
don't  think  the  student  body  wants  to  be 
branded  as  sophisticates. 

I  am  happy  I  came  to  Proco.  I  think 
the  problem  with  many  seniors  is  that 
they  become  frustrated  knowing  that 
they've  been  here  for  four  years  and  the 
school  hasn't  changed  enough.  Too  often 
we  say  we  haven't  got  a  union  and  so  on. 
But  in  the  four  years  I've  been  here  we've 
built  two  new  buildings,  gone  coeduca- 
tional, added  at  least  one  new  department 
and  strengthened  the  others.  The  school 
is  progressing,  not  as  fast  as  we'd  like,  but 
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it  is  progressing.  When  we  seniors  first 
came,  there  were  some  one-man  depart- 
ments and  some  weak  teachers.  There 
are  still  some  weak  teachers,  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  weeded  them  out  and 
eliminated  one-man  departments.  We've 
got  some  new  administrative  personnel 
who  are  excellent  people. 

I  think  our  senior  class  has  contributed 
a  lot  over  four  years.  We  were  overshad- 
owed for  three  years  by  the  class  that  pre- 
ceded us.  This  year,  because  we  are  small 
and  composed  mostly  of  commuters 
whom  we  did  not  try  to  involve  during  the 
past  three  years  and  whom  we  cannot  in- 
volve now,  and  because  a  lot  of  guys  are 
married,  we  haven't  tried  to  involve  our- 
selves much  in  athletics  and  other  activi- 
ties. But  it's  a  good  class.  We  have  class 
officers  in  each  of  the  student  government 
offices. 

Right  now  I  would  say  student  govern- 
ment is  like  an  octopus,  reaching  out  into 
every  facet  of  student  life.  But  it's  kind  of 
a  sleeping  octopus  because  no  one  is  in- 
terested in  using  it  if  it  involves  a  little 
work.  Student  government  is  subject  to 
the  complacent  student  atmosphere.  It's 
a  nice  organization  as  long  as  it's  conven- 
ient. It's  nice  because  it  shows  movies  on 
Wednesday  nights.  But  if  students  have  a 
need  or  want  to  rectify  something,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  you'll  see  them  take  it 
on  themselves.  In  doing  this  they  sort  of 
defeat  student  government.  People  don't 
seem  to  think  student  government  will 
work.  They  feel  it  may  be  slow  and  cum- 
bersome, but  in  effect  I  think  it's  the  only 
way. 

I  don't  think  it's  improved  much  over 
the  past  four  years.  The  problem  with 
student  government  is  that  every  year  new 
leaders  are  elected  and  it's  subject  to  the 
desires  and  wills  of  the  five  people  on  the 
executive  board. 

As  a  liberal  arts  major  its  sickens  me  to 
hear  people  mock  me  because  I'm  a  politi- 
cal science  major.  I  came  here  over  three 
other  schools  to  be  a  poli-sci  major.  But 
the  emphasis  has  been  on  science  for  so 
long  that  there  is  a  dichotomy.  This  fresh- 
man class  has  a  majority  who  are  going  to 
be  liberal  arts  majors.  It  always  seems 
like  science  majors  have  more  to  do;  they 
have  labs  to  go  to,  but  they  don't  seem  to 
think  about  the  fact  that  we  are  not  going 
to  labs  but  are  writing  papers.  One  reason 
liberal  arts  are  looked  down  upon  is  be- 
cause if  you  flunk  out  of  biologv  or  phy- 
sics you  go  into  liberal  arts.  It's  not  as 
exacting  as  science. 

The  administration  has  become  more 
competent  over  the  last  four  years.  Too 
often  it  has  been  rapped  by  the  student 
body  for  the  problems  of  the  school, 
which  I  believe  is  an  unjust  criticism.  If 
the  students  look  hard,  thev'd  see  that  a 
lot  of  the  problem  lies  within  themselves, 
and  not  in  the  administrators.  Most  of 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
school  in  the  last  four  vears  have  come  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  administrators. 


Robert  Cahill 

Biology 


Ronald  Cannizzaro 

Pre-Dental 


John  Carsello 

Economics 


Thomas  Cetera 

Economics 


Thomas  Chojnacki 

Biology 


John  Clarke 

Economics 


Christopher  Claus 

Physics 


David  Cyr 

Chemistry 


Thomas  Davy 

Political  Science 
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James  DelGenio 

Psychology 


Timothy  Deutschle 

Political  Science 


Robert  Dicke 

History 


Joseph  DiPirro 

Mathematics 


Russell  Dobija 

Political  Science 
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Thomas  Dolatowski 

History 


Joseph  Dunn 

Chemistry 


James  Dvorak 

Economics 


Chemistry  major  Dave  Warren  won 
awards  in  his  sophomore  and  junior  years 
as  the  top  chem  student  in  his  class.  He 
studied  during  the  summer  at  Iowa  State 
University  under  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission scholarship.   He  earned  a  3.5. 


My  education  has  been  well-rounded. 
I  took  a  lot  of  nonsense  courses,  but  it's 
a  fairly  well-rounded  one.  Unfortunately 
any  course  you  take  on  an  introductory 
level  is  ridiculous  and  you  don't  want  to 
pursue  it  any  farther.  The  liberal  arts 
and  social  sciences  are  full  of  degenerate 
required  courses.  I've  got  nothing  against 
theology  except  that  all  these  uninteresting 
people  are  taking  it. 

Most  of  the  people  here  at  Proco  are 
degenerate  academically,  socially,  you 
name  it.  They  just  want  to  take  the  re- 
quirements and  get  out. 

Most  of  the  activities  here  are  so  non- 
sensical that  it  doesn't  pay  much  to  par- 
ticipate in  them.  All  these  people  harp 
about  going  to  football  games  and  show- 
ing your  school  spirit.  I  think  it's  a  lot  of 
nonsense  to  go  to  a  football  game  just  to 
show  your  school  spirit  if  you  don't  enjoy 
watching  the  game.  I  don't  think  you 
should  go  to  any  activity  just  for  the  sake 
of  participation. 

All  in  all  I'm  glad  I  came  to  Proco 
though  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  I  might  not 
come  here.  I  came  here  because  I  wanted 
a  small  school.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  my 
friends  who  have  gone  to  large  universi- 
ties and  they've  gotten  no  education  at  all. 
They  haven't  advanced  at  all  from  high 
school  and  don't  know  what  they're  talk- 
ing about. 

There  are  a  lot  of  irritating  things 
about  this  school.  Examples  are  the  re- 
quirements, the  degenerate  students,  the 
location  and  size.    Even  though  it  is  a 
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small  school,  classes  sometimes  get  up  to 
eighty  kids.  That's  ridiculous  for  a  school 
of  this  size. 

I  would  recommend  Proco  to  my  broth- 
er only  if  he  were  going  into  chemistry.  As 
far  as  I'm  concerned  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment is  the  best  redeeming  factor  the 
school  has  for  me. 

I  feel  our  senior  class  has  been  shafted 
all  the  way  through.  We  were  in  the 
shadow  of  last  year's  graduating  class  and 
we  have  been  superseded  by  the  junior 
class  in  many  activities  this  year.  I  think 
in  many  ways  our  class  has  been  neglect- 
ed. I  don't  know  whose  fault  it  is,  maybe 
our  own.  We  were  caught  in  the  transi- 
tion; we  were  the  last  class  of  the  old  tra- 
dition, the  last  ones  to  be  initiated  by  hell 
week.  When  we  came  here  the  school  was 
all  male.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  have  changed  since  we  came,  and 
now  we're  leaving.  The  junior  class  is  the 
first  class  of  the  new  Procopius,  and  I 
thing  the  juniors  have  a  different  idea  of 
the  school  than  the  senior  class. 

I  liked  a  lot  of  things  about  the  old 
Procopius  better.  First.  I  think  it  was  a 
mistake  to  open  it  up  to  girls.  As  far  as  I 
can  see  this  place  is  going  to  turn  into  a 
party  school  even  more  than  it  is  now. 
The  guys  are  either  outside  talking  to  the 
girls  or  in  their  rooms  talking  about  them. 
I  think  a  lot  of  girls  came  here  just  for  fun 
and  games.  I  know  they  don't  say  that, 
but  look  what  they're  doing  in  their 
classes. 

The  kids  generally  who  come  here  are 
those  whose  parents  still  want  control  over 
them  and  the  school  projects  an  image  of 
control.  It  makes  the  parents  feel  their 
children  will  be  well-guarded  here  and  so 
the  kids  who  come  here  are  from  guarded 
homes.  Most  of  them  haven't  learned  how- 
to  take  responsibility. 

We've  gotten  rid  of  some  bad  teachers 
and  gotten  some  new  ones.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  there  was  a  drive  for  an 
increased  workload,  and  for  the  first  few 
weeks  I  was  a  bit  worried;  it  looked  like  a 
lot  more  work  than  I  had  expected.  But 
the  classes  fell  apart.  Generally  they 
turned  out  to  be  a  bunch  of  fish  courses. 
It  hasn't  really  stepped  forward  that  much 
more  than  last  year. 

Student  government  exists  to  let  people 
talk  a  lot  if  they  feel  like  it.  I  can't  see 
where  they've  accomplished  anything. 
There's  kind  of  an  artificial  leadership  on 
campus.  A  lot  of  people  run  for  elections 
and  when  they  get  elected  it  means  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Then  when  leadership 
should  show  itself,  for  instance,  when 
Dean  DeGraff  called  the  seniors  slobs, 
then  a  few  natural  leaders  as  Chris  Claus 
and  Francine  Palma  came  out  and  ran 
the  senior  talks. 

I  believe  the  liberal  arts  majors  do  have 
it  easier  than  science  majors.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  liberal  arts  courses  have  no 
continuity  in  them  and  most  of  the  things 
learned  are  just  trivia  which  you  immedi- 
ately forget.  You  don't  even  have  to  re- 
member it  for  one  semester,  just  from  test 
to  test.    Then  when  you're  throueh  with 
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the  course,  you  never  look  at  it  again.  Of 
course,  we're  taking  all  the  required 
courses  and  so  you  get  a  class  full  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  really  don't  want 
to  teach  the  courses  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause they're  not  really  good  courses. 

I  fit  an  advanced  psychology  course  into 
my  schedule.  It  was  listed  as  a  300 
course  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  real 
challenge.  I  don't  believe  how  easy  it's 
been.  I  barely  studied  for  the  midterm 
test  and  pulled  a  high  B.  I  don't  think  it's 
because  I'm  particularly  bright,  but  be- 
cause no  one  else  in  the  course  was  work- 
ing either. 

I  think  the  teachers,  not  the  students, 
have  to  improve  the  departments.  I  think 
they  should  grade  harder.  If  these  stu- 
dents don't  do  well  on  a  test,  there's  no 
need  to  curve  it. 

I  think  anyone  with  a  high  school  edu- 
cation can  find  a  major  here.  This  has 
been  born  out  in  several  specific  cases. 
If  you  flunk  out,  you  go  to  a  junior  college 
for  a  semester  and  you're  back  here  again. 
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After  serving  as  assistant  editor  in  his 
freshman  year  Chris  Claus  has  edited  the 
yearbook  for  three  consecutive  years. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  Blue  Key  hon- 
or fraternity  for  three  years.  A  physics 
major,  he  earned  a  3.5  average. 

I  can't  say  that  the  school  has  improved 
much  in  the  past  four  years  but  it  sure  has 
changed.  The  students  are  still  basically 
uninterested  in  academic  pursuits  but  at 
least  now  some  of  them  are  nice  to  look  at. 

There  is  a  very  poor  academic  atmos- 
phere on  campus.  The  dorms  are  impos- 
sible to  study  in,  even  during  finals  week, 
and  since  the  school  doesn't  have  enough 
recreational  facilities,  places  like  the  li- 
brary and  lounges  are  often  noisy. 

But  that's  not  reallv  what  makes  the 
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atmosphere  poor  for  studying.  It's  the 
lack  of  interest  shown  by  students  and 
faculty  for  so  much  of  the  course  work. 
I  think  the  large  number  of  prescribed 
courses  contributes  to  this  attitude.  Stu- 
dents are  indoctrinated  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  taking  courses  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way. 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  matter  what  kind 
of  classes  you  have  if  you  can't  find  good 
students  to  take  them.  The  admissions 
office  claims  it  recruits  top  students  but 
I'd  sure  like  to  know  where  all  these 
scholars  are  hiding.  When  it  comes  time 
to  find  some  writing  talent  around  here 
all  those  smart  people  use  their  intelli- 
gence to  find  some  place  to  hide. 

The  social  atmosphere  has  improved  in 
a  pleasant  sort  of  way.  Just  having  so 
many  girls  on  campus  has  been  most  en- 
tertaining. Of  course,  it  would  be  nice  if 
some  of  our  coeds  were  a  little  less  inter- 
ested in  hunting  boys  and  a  little  more 
interesting  to  talk  to.  But  then  one  can't 
always  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too.  No 
pun  intended. 

Seriously,  at  the  start  of  the  year  when 
I  saw  that  spectacular  display  of  specta- 
tor sex  on  the  front  lawn  of  Jaeger  hall, 
I  thought,  my  god,  what  a  bunch  of  easy 
broads.  It  took  a  couple  months  to  re- 
alize that  it  was  a  minority  of  exhibition- 
ists who  were  doing  their  thing  for  the 
public.  Most  of  the  girls  I've  met  have 
been  really  decent  and  they're  good  to 
have  around. 

I  regret  that  our  class  has  done  prac- 
tically nothing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  We  provide  no  leadership  or  in- 
spiration except  to  tell  freshmen  where 
they  can  get  booze  without  cards.  We  have 
very  few  athletes  on  the  varsity  teams, 
mostly  we're  lazy.  We  still  show  up  drunk 
for  mixers  and  we  behave  as  poorly  as 
freshmen  in  the  cafeteria. 

A  lot  of  students,  myself  included,  have 
complained  about  certain  administrators. 
Sure,  Fr.  Roman  does  a  good  job  of  look- 
ing like  a  bad  president.  Maybe  he  is.  It 
wouldn't  matter  if  only  we  had  good  stu- 
dents. They'd  make  the  college  good,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  image  the  president 
took  on.  A  student  should  take  a  good 
look  in  the  mirror  before  blaming  his  in- 
ferior education  on  the  monastic  com- 
munity. 

My  biggest  disappointment  at  Proco 
has  been  the  physics  department.  When 
I  was  admitted  four  years  ago,  I  labored 
under  the  impression  that  the  department 
was  as  good  and  as  tough  as  its  image  sug- 
gested. I  found  that  it  was  both  uninter- 
esting and  easy.  Many  of  the  courses 
overemphasized  the  rigor  and  deempha- 
sized  the  appreciation  of  the  subject. 

I'm  sure  the  department  will  kill  itself 
off  in  a  few  years  if  it  doesn't  get  a  new 
chairman.  There  aren't  many  underclass- 
man physics  majors  and  most  of  them  get 
quite  bored  with  the  introductory  courses. 

The  greatest  thing  about  this  place  is 
the  freedom  you  have  to  do  most  any- 
thing. The  abundance  of  fish  courses  leaves 
plenty  of  time  to  do  outside  studying  in 
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interesting  areas.  As  long  as  you  don't 
fall  into  the  trap  of  card  playing  and 
drinking,  you  can  learn  an  awful  lot  on 
your  own.  If  you're  ambitious,  you  can 
get  involved  in  a  project,  like  publications 
or  something  like  moratorium,  and  do 
anything  you  want  with  it  because  there's 
practically  no  repression  here.  The  stu- 
dents who  tell  you  they're  being  re- 
pressed here  are  the  ones  who  can't 
do  anything  worth  repressing. 
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Resident  assistant  for  two  years,  Milt 
Woods  was  president  of  the  St.  Procopius 
chapter  of  the  American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety. Majoring  in  chemistry,  he  earned 
a  3.0  cumulative  average. 


There's  a  good  academic  atmosphere 
here  for  those  who  know  how  to  make 
one.  The  college  has  given  us  what  we 
need  to  build  an  academic  atmosphere — 
a  well-stocked  library  and  study  areas. 
But  the  college  cannot  provide  the  ma- 
ture insight  that  you  have  one  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  an   education. 

Seniors  should  have  their  best  year 
academically  in  their  major  field.  They 
should  help  the  social  environment  which 
they  and  the  other  classes  live  in. 

Seniors  can  have  a  better  year  aca- 
demically than  any  other  class  because 
they  have  the  background  necessary  for 
deeper  understanding  of  their  subjects, 
and  they  know  the  instructors.  Since  se- 
nior year  is  a  stepping  stone  to  higher 
things,  seniors  should  try  to  make  it  their 
best  year. 

Anytime  a  senior  has  the  insight  how- 
to  help  the  environment  grow,  it's  his  re- 
sponsibility to  help  it  grow.  An  example 
of  such  an  attempt  is  last  year's  action 
on  comprehensives.  I  think  it  was  a  re- 
sponsible action. 

Proco  is  a  culturally  deprived  campus. 
Many  of  the  students  are  first-generation 
college  students.    They  have  neither  the 
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exposure  at  home  nor  the  desire  for  cul- 
ture.   Beer  and  pretzels  are  their  forte. 

Around  here  a  woman  is  measured  in 
excellence  on  the  size  of  her  boobs.  I'm 
just  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  'Man  isn't 
that  broad  really  fine?'  This  is  just  com- 
mon terminology  for  any  woman.  To 
grasp  a  women  just  by  the  body  is  not  to 
grasp  her  at  all.  Many  of  the  girls  I've 
Talked  to  this  year  are  interesting  on  a 
purely  personal  level;  others  are  inter- 
esting on  all  levels. 

In  general,  liberal  arts  majors  have 
more  time  to  think  about  man's  situation, 
and  they  have  a  burning  desire  to  do 
something  about  it.  Science  majors  have 
this  desire,  too,  only  they  go  about  it  in 
a  different  way. 

Many  science  majors  here  are  excellent 
in  their  fields.  More  science  majors  are 
academically  excellent  than  arts  majors, 
but  this  is  not  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  respective  disciplines.  The  school  has 
given  the  science  departments  better 
teachers,  better  facilities,  and  it  has  re- 
cruited better  students  for  the  sciences. 

Student  government  has  to  some  extent 
lacked  dynamic  leadership.  If  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  been  president  of  SG,  there's 
a  50-50  chance  it  would  have  made  it. 
That's  not  a  slam  on  our  leaders — my 
point  is  that  a  dynamic  person  could  pos- 
sibly bring  it  to  life. 

I'm  definitely  proud  of  Procopius.  Your 
feeling  toward  an  institution  is  directly 
proportional  to  how  much  you  put  into  it. 
I've  tried  to  help  build  a  better  environ- 
ment for  the  place.  I'm  definitely  happy 
that  I  came  to  Procopius. 


Chemistry  major  Russ  Palmeri  served 
as  treasurer  for  the  St.  Procopius  chapter 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  In  his 
junior  year  he  was  a  resident  assistant. 
Last  summer  he  studied  under  an  Atomic 
Energv  Commission  scholarship  at  Iowa 
State  University.    He  earned  a  3.4. 

I  think  an  academic  atmosphere  is  com- 
ing, although  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
here  yet  or  not.  We've  seen  a  lot  of 
changes.    We've  seen  the  science  hall  go 
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up,  we've  seen  the  place  go  coed,  and  it's 
starting  to  look  and  feel  quite  a  bit  like 
a. college.  We're  progressing  at  an  enor- 
mous speed  toward  an  educational  atmos- 
phere here  since  my  freshman  year.  In 
our  class  and  in  the  junior  class  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  interested  in  re- 
forming the  curriculum.  We're  concern- 
ing ourselves  with  problems  that  go  be- 
yond Procopius. 

I  feel  that  I  have  received  a  well- 
rounded  education  here,  but  I  don't  think 
that  the  liberal  arts  major  does.  As  you 
know,  we're  forced  to  take,  well,  we're  re- 
quired to  take  in  the  neighborhood  of  60 
hours  of  liberal  arts  courses  in  order  to 
graduate.  This  is  our  core  curriculum, 
and  so  we  science  majors  are  bullied  into 
taking  a  lot  of  liberal  arts  courses  which 
are  chosen  for  us.  Some  of  these  courses 
are  good,  some  are  mediocre,  and  a  tew  of 
them  are  horrendous.  The  liberal  arts  ma- 
jor is  required  to  take  only  two  science 
courses,  and  so  he  leaves  here  with  very 
little  knowledge  of  what  a  science  is. 

We've  got  way  too  many  required 
courses  and  we're  very  limited  in  our 
choices.  To  have  60  hours  of  core  courses 
is  pretty  bad,  but  then  to  assign  what 
those  60  hours  must  be  composed  of  is 
irrational.  That's  not  the  concept  of  a 
college  as  I  see  it. 

There  are  no  cultural  activities  on  cam- 
pus. This  is  still  a  suitcase  college.  So 
why  should  you  knock  yourself  out  trying 
to  get  cultural  activities  for  people  who 
are  going  to  go  home  on  weekends?  And 
then,  they  say  why  should  we  stay  up 
here  when  there's  nothing  to  do?  Some- 
body's going  to  have  to  take  the  first  step 
and  break  the  circle,  and  I'm  sure  it's  not 
going  to  be  the  students  who  don't  stay.  I 
think  the  step's  got  to  be  made  by  some- 
one here.  But  this,  too,  is  coming.  There 
are  a  lot  of  students  concerned  about  it. 
and  these  students  are  going  to  Chicago 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  things 
there. 

If  we  ever  get  a  student  union,  and  I 
don't  mean  a  snack  bar.  but  a  building  or 
part  of  a  building  where  students  can 
meet  and  congregate,  where  we  can  have 
mixers,  that  will  help  a  whole  lot. 

I  don't  think  I  could  have  received  a 
better  education  in  chemistry  anywhere 
else,  unless  you're  talking  about  the  ex- 
tremely top-notch  schools  like  MIT,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  or  Princeton.  I  couldn't  have 
gotten  a  better  education  elsewhere  in 
math.  Physics  I  could  probably  have  done 
a  little  better  elsewhere. 

But  when  you  get  to  the  liberal  arts.  I'd 
have  to  say  that  another  place  would  have 
been  better.  The  English  courses  that  I 
took  here  just  didn't  grab  me.  Maybe 
that's  my  fault.  But  most  of  the  liberal 
arts  courses  I've  had  here  have  not  been 
good. 

Perhaps  as  a  class  we  have  not  con- 
tributed a  lot  to  the  school,  but  as  indi- 
viduals I  think  we've  contributed  quite  a 
bit.  We  don't  have  the  spirit  that  the  ju- 
nior class  has.  but  we  have  some  very 
good  people  in  our  class.  People  who  are 
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leaders,  who  are  concerned,  who  are  in- 
telligent. And  in  that  way,  as  individuals, 
I  think  our  class  has  done  a  lot. 

Fr.  Roman  is  the  kind  of  guy  who  is 
a  good  college  president,  but  he  doesn't 
come  on  very  well.  If  you  ever  go  in  and 
talk  to  him  one  on  one,  you'll  find  that 
he's  the  greatest  guy  in  the  world  to  talk 
to.  He's  really  concerned,  he's  intelligent. 
But  for  some  reason  he  loses  all  that  when 
he  speaks  to  a  large  group  of  students. 

Of  course,  we  need  lots  of  things.  That's 
got  to  come.  I  think  if  we  get  that  to  go 
with  the  increased  enrollment,  we'll  be  in 
good  shape.  You  can't  just  say  "Well, 
we've  got  a  school  here  with  600  people; 
let's  get  2,000  more  and  just  build 
dorms."  That  just  isn't  the  way  to  do  it. 
You've  got  to  build  other  facilities.  When 
you've  got  2,000  people  at  a  school 
and  expect  them  to  get  along  on  the 
same  facilities  that  were  at  best  a  min- 
imum for  600,  then  you're  just  kidding 
yourself,  because  good  people  are  just 
not  going  to  come  to  that  school. 


Fr.  Joseph  Rippinger,  OSB 

History 


William  Roberts 

English 


Peter  Romanow 

Psychology 


Senior  class  president  Bob  Kartholl  was 
chairman  of  the  1970  Student  Govern- 
ment President's  Ball.  Majoring  in  po- 
litical science  Bob  earned  a  2.6  cumula- 
tive average. 


It  seems  like  the  academic  atmosphere 
at  Proco  has  been  latent  the  last  few 
years,  but  it  is  coming  out  a  little  more 
now.  Upperclassmen  are  more  interested 
in  discussion,  lecture  programs,  outside 
speakers,  and  so  on.  I  think  this  is  evi- 
denced by  such  things  as  the  moratorium 
and  the  draft  demonstration.  But  our 
academic  atmosphere  falls  short  in  our 
dormitories.  We  seldom  have  discussions 
about  anything  except  broads  and  booze. 

The  administration  has  eliminated 
some  of  the  fish  courses,  which  is  a  big 
step.  Let's  say  that  the  fish  courses  are 
tough  and  the  tough  courses  more  tough. 
Dean  DeGraff  has  been  just  great  as  a 
bridge  between  students  and  faculty. 

I  think  my  education  at  Proco  has  fal- 
len short  in  a  lot  of  places.  As  a  political 


Thomas  Ruggaber 

Mathematics 


Barry  Ruta 

Biology 


James  Ryan 

Political  Science 


John  Schomig 

Sociology 


Anthony  Seyller 

Biology 


Daniel  Shlikas 

Biology 
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William  Sobol 

English 


Thomas  Specht 

English 


Robert  Stoudt 

Political  Science 


Thomas  Thompson 

Biology 


Jeffrey  Vonesh 

Sociology 


David  Warren 

Chemistry 


Jerome  Wiermanski 

Biology 


Jerome  Wilkin 

Mathematics 


Michael  Williams 

History 


science  major,  I'm  not  a  walking  book 
of  facts,  and  I  would  like  to  be  more  so 
than  1  am.  I  realize  you  can't  just  say 
"Grover  Cleveland  was  president  between 
this  and  that"  and  think  you're  a  politi- 
cal scientist.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
some  more  concrete  material  that  1  could 
base  my  opinions  on.  I  would  say  that 
I  have  received  a  well-rounded  educa- 
tion simply  because  I've  developed  a  phi- 
losophy of  life  and  an  idea  of  where  I'm 
going  and  what  I  want.  I  know  more 
about  what  success  entails. 

I'm  a  believer  in  a  Catholic  school  be- 
cause of  the  requirements  that  we  have. 
I'm  behind  anyone  who  says  we  ought  to 
take  theology,  philosophy,  and  other  lib- 
eral arts  courses  because  that's  probably 
where  I  got  the  idea  of  where  I'm  going. 

I'm  very  satisfied  with  the  participa- 
tion at  Procopius.  When  I  have  a  beer 
blast,  I  don't  like  to  lose  200  bucks,  but 
everybody's  not  interested  in  a  beer  blast. 
I  was  really  disappointed  in  this  until  I 
realized  how  it  is  at  a  big  university.  A 
school  like  Southern  will  throw  a  beer 
blast  and  get  500  people  and  think  it's 
a  phenomenal  success.  Well,  500  people 
out  of  28,000  isn't  that  much.  We  get 
better  turnouts  than  that.  I  don't  agree 
with  the  statement  that  the  students  are 
apahetic  and  they  have  a  duty  to  support 
all  the  activities. 

I  don't  think  the  seniors  are  apathetic 
slobs.  I  think  that  to  a  certain  extent  we 
are  split  into  factions  because  the  admin- 
istration has  split  us  up.  We  haven't  lived 
together  on  one  floor  like  the  seniors  last 
year.  The  result  is  that  the  Sykotix  op- 
pose the  Romans  w:ho  oppose  the  com- 
muter teams  and  these  different  groups 
can't  get  together. 

We've  got  some  leaders  here.  Just  take 
a  look  at  any  Student  Government  pro- 
gram and  it's  dominated  by  seniors.  When 
Dean  DeGraff  made  that  comment,  it 
really  hurt  me  personally.  It  tore  me  up 
for  a  couple  of  days,  so  I  did  a  lot  of 
thinking,  and  a  lot  of  research  and  I 
found  out  that  the  seniors  are  not  apa- 
thetic. They  just  don't  go  patting  them- 
selves on  the  back  when  they  do  some- 
thing. It's  as  Procopians  and  not  as  se- 
niors. I  think  that  Dean  DeGraff  realizes 
this  too  and  I  think  that  he  said  that  be- 
cause in  his  own  way  he  tries  to  pull  the 
strings  around  here  and  tries  to  manipu- 
late us  by  a  pointed  comment  here  and  a 
pointed  comment  there. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  senior  class 
should  be  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
underclasses.  Leadership  by  example  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  leader- 
ship, so  our  leadership  is  not  as  obvious 
as  it  could  be.  But  we're  involved  in 
every  major  program  we  have,  so  we  do 
provide  the  leadership. 

I  think  our  student  government  has 
been  a  pretty  effective  organization.  We 
don't  get  much  flack  from  the  administra- 
tion, but  then  again,  SG  has  been  pretty 
conservative  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
hasn't  given  the  administration  much 
flack  either. 
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It's  difficult  to  say  if  the  president  is 
adequate  or  not,  because  I  don't  know  the 
role  of  the  president.  Father  Roman  is  no 
public  relations  man  when  it  comes  to  the 
students,  but  we  do  have  two  new  build- 
ings here.  He's  been  in  Washington,  shak- 
ing money  loose  from  somebody. 

There  is  a  healthy  competition  between 
the  liberal  arts  majors  and  those  in  the 
sciences.  This  college  is  built  as  a  liberal 
arts  college,  yet  everybody  knows  that  the 
strong  departments  are  the  sciences.  When 
I  was  a  science  major,  I  thought  liberal 
arts  were  fish.  For  me,  it  really  is  a  lot 
easier,  but  don't  tell  a  guy  who's  up  tight 
with  math  that  he's  going  into  a  philoso- 
phy course  or  a  political  science  course 
and  succeed  in  that. 

I  was  definitely  not  pleased  with  last 
year's  yearbook.  I  didn't  like  it  because 
the  pictures  of  the  snow  saying  "blow  me" 
really  turned  me  off.  Besides,  the  book 
was  completely  sarcastic,  and  I  think 
there's  too  many  good  things  to  be  that 
sarcastic  about.  Sure,  it  was  very  funny, 
but  if  that  was  my  senior  yearbook,  I 
would  have  gone  through  the  roof.  I'm 
a  very  sentimental  person,  and  when  I 
look  at  a  yearbook,  I  like  to  say,  "Aw, 
gee,  there's  a  picture  of  Martha  and  John 
dancing  at  the  spring  dance." 

I'd  like  to  see  a  student  union  here  in 
the  worst  way,  and  don't  tell  me  it's  not 
feasible.  Those  padres  can  build  some 
new  buildings  out  here  without  too  much 
sweat.  I  don't  think  we  need  a  football 
stadium  until  we  get  a  bunch  of  students 
and  a  football  team,  but  we  do  need  a 
student  union  badly.  The  biggest  thing  I'd 
like  to  see  is  something  for  people  to  do 
after  eight.  And  don't  say  that  they  can  go 
to  our  student  union  now,  because  the 
place  makes  me  sick  with  the  flies  and 
the  dirt.  There's  nothing  to  do  on  this 
campus  after  dark.  In  fact,  there's  noth- 
ing to  do  before  dark. 


Thomas  Witte 

Mathematics 


John  Wojtowicz 

Sociology 


Milton  Woods 

Chemistry 


William  Wycoff 

Physics 


Douglas  Yorke 

Psychology 


Gregory  Zink 

Mathematics 
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GRADUATING  seniors  Rich  DeVita  (13),  Rick  Bone  (11)  and  Jim 
Feltz  (44)  display  their  reaction  to  receiving  low  numbers  in  the  De- 
cember draft  lottery.    Some  of  their  classmates  reacted  differently. 


Neighborhood  taverns  and  liquor  stores  served  despairing  Procopians 
as  their  numbers  were  called.  Interest  in  the  lottery  was  strong 
enough  to  make  it  the  most  exciting  single  event  of  the  first  semester. 
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Juniors 


JUNIORS— KNEELING:  J.  O'Bryan.  T.  Smith,  D.  Barbeau,  J.  Ouradnik.    STANDING: 
M.  Drinan,  M.  Herrmann,  C.  Adams.  A.  Piening. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS:      G,  Reidy,  social  chairman:  T.  Kluzak.  treas- 
urer:   R-   Hclub.   secretary;  S.  Kowal,   vice-president;   K.   Condron;   president. 


JUNIORS— KNEELING:     J.    Kaufman,    G.    Miller.   T.   Cronin.     STANDING:     S.    Hess, 
W.  Mertz,  M.  Van  Cura.  P.  Duncan. 


JUNIORS— KNEELING:  D.  Pop- 
rawski,  M.  Speechley,  M.  Prender- 
gast,  M.  Riehtmire,  L.  Golembiew- 
ski.  STANDING:  E.  Miller,  J. 
Ernest.  J.  Reilly.  K.  Tucek.  D. 
Morrissey,    M.    McCormick. 
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JUNIORS— KNEELING:  J.  Schmidt.  P.  Gren- 
nan,  G.  Rcidy.  J.  Pilarski.  STANDING:  W. 
Dieterle.  Tom  Cronin.  T.  Bajo.  J.  Veith,  D. 
McQuaid. 
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Juniors 


WHO'S  WHO  candidates,  Dennis  Morrissey  and 
Tom  Danaher  were  Ihe  first  juniors  in  college 
history   to   be   nominated    for   the   recognition. 


JUNIORS— KNEELING:  R.  Schulte.  L.  Maslanka.  J.  O'Brien 
M.  Michalides.  N.  Guidi,  R.  Foszcz. 


JUNIORS— KNEELING:  J.  Fogarly,  M.  Cloutier.    STANDING:  J.  Schiman- 
dle,  R.  Holub,  J.  Long,  T.  Gourley. 
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JUNIORS— KNEELING:  P.  Bruehler.  J.  Dcegan. 
A.  Perminas.  STANDING:  J.  Lupton,  A.  Eher.  N. 
Connors,  M.  Kudlacz,  N.  Gecan. 


JUNIORS— KNEELING:  R.  Knicker.  G.  Smith, 
M.  Kuhn,  R,  Scott.  STANDING:  S.  Glennan,  D. 
McCarthy,  A.   Hahn,  J.  Satow,   D.   Osowski. 
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Sophomores 


SOPHOMORE    CLASS    OFFICERS— J.    Harrington,    vice-president;    D.    Kresach,    social 
chairman;   N.    Hanley,   president;   J.    Martin,   secretary;   J.    Ratkovic,    treasurer. 


SOPHOMORES— KNEELING:     J.    Russell,    P.    Crilly,    N.    Hanley.     STAND- 
ING:   C.  Laufer,  G.  Petricca,  M.  Carroll. 


SOPHOMORES— KNEELING:  J.  Metz.  W.  Fox,  J.  Martin,  T.  Markowski, 
M.  Gallagher,  T.  Laz.  STANDING:  E.  Vesper.  J.  Cudzilo,  M.  Savini,  J. 
Lovell,  J.  Hackett,  L.  Venzon.  A.  Bare,  P.  Monahan. 
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SOPHOMORES— KNEELING:  W.  Welzien, 
J.  Baj,  W.  Manning,  J.  Scolaro.  K.  Andre, 
R.  Istok.  STANDING:  P.  Oenning,  T. 
O'Grady,  W.  Roeder,  M.  Pelletier,  A.  Ci'uris, 
J.  Kowalski,  S.  Helfen. 


SOPHOMORES:    D.  Evans,  T.  Allen,  G.  Boytor,  E.  Charles. 


?££H2MPRES-KNEELING:    M.   Conrad,   W.   Manzel,   D.   Motyka,   K.   Forst.   STAND- 
ING. P.  Keehnen,  M.  Prondzinski,  J.  Zimmerman,  M.  Cieplak,  D.  Wilson,  E.  Niedzwiedz. 


*  ■--;-»?: 
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Sophomores 
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CONTROVERSIAL  article  has  Tom  Kartholl 
fuming    as    he    debates    it    with    Bill    Welzien. 


SOPHOMORES— KNEELING:    G.    Whitebread,    J.    Rock.    J.    Feery,    R.    Nawa.     STANDING:    J. 
Kozisek,  H.  Ivy,  D.  Schipitsch,  M.  Mittermann,  K.  Acker,  R.  Bonk. 


SOPHOMORES— KNEELING:  K.  Downs,  J.  Cahill, 
D.  Kline.  W.  Slezak.  STANDING:  K.  Kruml.  J.  Har- 
rington, M.  Walsh,  R.  Lenneman,  S.  Spitzley,  J. 
Eversgerd,  A.  Baker,  D.  Stankus. 


„'<d£ 
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Freshmen 


FRESHMAN— KNEELING:  J.  Licdtke,  T.  Thilmany.  C.  Ast.    STANDING: 
M.  Rokita,  G.  Jelinek.  M.  Lee.  M.  Russell. 


FRESHMEN  CLASS  OFFICERS— SITTING:  J.  Beary,  social  chaiman;  J. 
Repan,  president.  STANDING:  D.  Karas,  treasurer;  J.  Chadwick,  secretary; 
G.  Matus,  vice-president. 

FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  P.  Mesi.  M.  Watts.  W.  Lustyk,  J.  Rice, 
J.  Baudler.  V.  Pecora.  STANDING:  T.  Krysiak.  C.  Hlava.  S.  Amizich, 
T.  Kozel.  D.  Clown.  G.  Culler.  J.  Los. 
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KflfvaSBs 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  E.  Pulia.  R.  Shay,  K.  Sheehan,  R.  Rollins,  W.  Dunn,  R.  Thickpenny. 
STANDING:  A.  Rodriguez,  M.  Cosentino,  J.  Foreman.  T.  Smoucha,  J.  Superczynski.  F.  Caruso, 
T.  Thilmany,  S.  Malone,  M.  Parker. 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:    S.    Biesiada,    G.    Coyle,    J.    McMahon.    J.    Backis,    F.    Schuster,    D. 
Hilker.    STANDING:   J.   Krejci.  J.   Bailey.  J.  Winters,  T.  Garnett,   D.  Niziolek,  T.   Wirtz. 
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Freshmen 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  L.  O'Brien.  K.  Habel.  A.  Rodmo. 
T.  Wright,  R.  Sloch.  STANDING:  P.  McElligott,  E.  Allen,  S. 
Evoy,  K.  Blais.  K.  Consola. 


EXECUTIONER  Bernard  Morzuch  douses  bea- 
nie Tim  Kreke  during  inquisition  court  activities. 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  K.  Hartwig,  E.  Gorey,  M.  Ger- 
aghty.  K.  StefTek.  K.  Schmidt,  J.  Bertels.  S.  Pauls.  STAND- 
ING: M.  Dolatowski.  P.  Hennelly,  S.  Guido.  J.  Carey.  J. 
Saporito.  B.  McRae,  M.  Story,  N.  Senechalle. 
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FRESHMEN:  C.  Ehmig,  S.  Wojenik.  P.  Tabor,  K.  Flood,  D.  Lord. 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:    T.    McElligott,    M.    Talaga.    W. 
Johann.     STANDING:    M.    Harnett,    G.    Hilmes,    S.    Mensing. 


CAMPAIGN    POSTERS    for    freshman    class 
elections    clutter    entrance    of   Kohlbeck    Hall. 


Bacarella.    M. 
R.    Csselman. 


;   ;   ;y  TWt  m 
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Freshmen 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  T.  Navin,  R.  Glinka,  S.  Kesel,  J 
Kauling.  STANDING:  W.  Birch,  R.  Blank,  B.  Aleksa,  A 
Skrobul. 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  T.  Christiansen,  P.  Sima.  J.  Coco. 
J,  Drabanski.  J.  Ziemann.  STANDING:  C.  Weber,  D.  Witon- 
ski,  L.  Sawicki,  R.  Kubacki,  P.  Brusky. 


COEDS  bury  Jim  Foreman  at  beach  party  for  freshmen  and  big 
brothers.     Orientation    picnic    was   held    at    Illinois   State    Beach. 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  H.  Wilson,  P.  Levar,  A.  Acevedo.    STANDING: 
N.  Tomasek,  M.  Wojcik,  M.  Joria,  G.  Margotte. 
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FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  M.  Kirchner,  J.  Bugajski,  W.  Rock,  M.  Sankovich,  J.  Ryan.    STAND- 
ING:   E.    Long,    D.    Zajac,   T.    Lehmann.    C.    Dobrzycki.    S.    Rottman,    C.    Lauer,    J.    Baudendistel. 


E5£SJJ,M%N— KNfELI.NG:  E.  Hod,  L.  Smith,  A.  DiVito.  J.  Petro,  J.  Finn,  R.  Jaros.  STAND- 
ING:  ■.,,  KTar??'  M-  Kindelin.  G.  Bangert.  W.  Dyer,  G.  Sladek,  J.  Seidclmann.  R.  Dubnick,  R. 
Marschalk,  J.  Meyer. 
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Freshmen 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:    C.   Schaflein.   K.    Namjestnik,    R.   Lorentz,   J.    Williams. 
T.  Mortimer.    STANDING:  J.  Meskc,  J.  McCotter,  R.  Stolt.  R.  Bohne,   B.  Moser. 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  J.  Mayer.  K.  Feltz, 
R.  Henkels.  P.  Venckus.  STANDING:  L.  Gon- 
gorek,  N.  McBride,  M.  Cerceo,  P.  Gaida,  C. 
Nowak. 


FRESHMEN:  L.  Polacri,  S.  Rightmire.  G.  Dreas.  K.  Genovise.  F.  Jansta,  S.  Mazur, 
M.  Carnev,  M.  Seul. 
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FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  M.  Edmunds,  T.  Bik, 
J.  Regan.  M.  Brown,  M.  Capobianco.  STAND- 
ING: M.  Duncan,  K.  Walsh,  M.  Gubbe,  M.  Cos- 
grove,  J.  Chadwick,  C.  Carlini. 


FRESHMEN— KNEELING:  W.  Franiak,  M.  Yer- 
kes,  C.  Lorenz,  W.  Carroll.  STANDING:  S.  Han- 
son, M.  McGrath,  C.  Green,  P.  Smith,  D.  Zace, 
E.  McCann. 
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Frombath  Comments 

prize  winning  author  returns  to  comment 

on  latest  developments  in  the  bizarre  world 

that  Procopians  call  their  alma  mater 


Archibald  J.  Frombath,  a  usually  obscure  member  of 
the  college  board  of  trustees,  gained  notoriety  last  year 
when  he  wrote  the  opening  of  the  yearbook.  The  degree  of 
insight  which  Frombath  displayed  far  exceeded  that  ex- 
pected of  a  trustee  and  many  students  asked,  "Who  is  this 
Frombath  anyway?"  Several  trustees  were  recorded  as 
asking  the  same  thing. 

In  a  follow-up  to  the  unparalleled  literary  performance 
of  last  year,  the  1970  Eagle  is  proud  to  present  a  collection 
of  Archibald  J.  Frombath*s  latest  incisive  commentaries. 
Since  his  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  debut  last  year,  the 
talented  trustee  has  published  a  book  of  poems,  a  Broad- 
way musical  and  a  series  of  dialogues  —  all  based  on  life 
at  St.   Procopius  College. 

On  the  following  four  pages,  the  reader  will  find  se- 
lected passages  from  each  of  Frombath's  important  works. 
The  passages  here  are  from  the  poetry  book  Procopianna 
And  Other  Crap  which,  because  of  its  Ginsberg-style 
message,  promised  to  be  an  immediate  best  seller.  If  the 
book  has  not  been  seen  at  local  bookshops,  it  is  because 
a  lot  of  administrator-like  creatures  have  been  scurrying 
around  and  eating  them  before  prospective  students  can 
purchase  a  copy. 

Selections  from  Procopianna  And  Other  Crap. 

I 

I  remember  a  day  when  girls  first  flocked  all  over  the 
campus  displaying  their  accessories  and  inviting 
innocent  young  Procopians  to  enjoy  enjoy  enjoy. 

I  remember  club  night  when  someone  said  the  Rat  Pack 
needs  supporters  and  the  girls  didn't  catch  the  pun 
and  Jim  Ryan  said  Student  Government  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  students  a  growing  thing 
especially  with  you  girls  here  and  the  girls  missed 
all   three  puns. 

I  remember  when  the  Harding  Williams  catering  service 
cooked  its  last  meal  for  Procopians  which  was  a 
rather  oblong  glob  of  mushy  brown  stuff  on  a 
stick,  showing  that  they  had  finally  learned  to 
prepare  you  know  what. 


I  remember  how  bras  and  panties  decorated  the  campus 
shrubs  for  parents  day  and  how  a  size  40  D  hung 
from  a  flagpole  and  not  even  at  half-mast  in  respect 
for  Senator  Dirksen. 

Ill 

Remember  how  the  junior  class  organized  field  day  and 
only  passed  out  schedules  to  other  juniors  and  re- 
member how  the  junior  class  won  field  day? 

Remember  how  the  new  catering  service  would  put  pine- 
apple in  the  toasted  cheese  sandwiches  and  green 
pepper  in  the  baked  beans  and  remember  how  the 
sewer  pressure  would  rise  after  meals? 

Remember  how  Banaszak  didn't  pass  out  class  schedules 
to  freshmen  before  registration  and  remember  how 
many  freshmen  got  stuck  with  courses  they  didn't 
want  and  remember  how  senior  big  brothers 
helped  freshmen  with  the  new  schedules  the  night 
before  and  remember  how  Dean  DeGraff  called 
the  seniors  apathetic  slobs? 

Remember  how  Dean  DeGraff  called  seniors  apathetic 
slobs  and  remember  how  seniors  didn't  do  a  damn 
thing  about  it  except  sell  pumpkins  so  they  showed 
they  really  were  apathetic  slobs  and  remember 
how  it  takes  one  to  know  one? 

Remember  how  Procopians  booed  the  SDS  speakers  be- 
cause they  demonstrate  and  burn  things  and  re- 
member how  the  next  night  200  Procopians  dem- 
onstrated about  visitation  and  burned  the  letters? 

Remember  how  upset  Dean  DeGraff  would  get  if  you 
asked  him  what  the  graduation  fee  would  be  used 
for  and  how  he'd  send  you  to  Dean  Block  and 
remember  how  Dean  Block  didn't  know  either 
and  remember  how  he'd  send  you  to  the  registrar 
who  as  usual,  hadn't  the  damnedest  idea? 

Remember  how  the  Mondo  boys  decided  to  have- a  panty 
raid  so  they  shouted  to  the  girls  dorm  hey  get 
your  bras  and  panties  ready  girls  and  a  girl  yelled 


I  remember  when  the  St.  Mary's  boys  put  the  VW  in  the  SLC  court  yard 
despite  the  watchful  campus  security  guard.  I  remember  when  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  posed  for  this  group  photo. 
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out  her  window  we  don't  wear  any  which  is  quite 
true  for  certain  residents  of  second  floor?? 

Remember  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  year  when  they 
had  the  draft  lottery  and  how  while  it  was  going 
on  the  cars  were  heading  out  of  Neuzil  parking 
lot  towards  the  nearest  taverns? 

Remember  how  Richard  Nixon  said  gosh  folks  I  don't 
know  how  to  break  this  to  you  but  I  think  we  might 
have  to  send  one  or  two  men  into  Cambodia  for 
a  few  days  and  remember  how  Procopians  with 
lottery  numbers  in  the  late  hundreds  and  early 
two  hundreds  got  their  physical  notices? 

VI 

There  must  have  been  a  day  when  you  didn't  have  to  lock 
your  room  everytime  you  stepped  out  because 
there  must  have  been  a  day  when  a  Procopian 
would  not  lose  a  typewriter,  a  tool  box  and  one 
front  wheel  in  a  single  week. 

There  must  have  been  a  day  when  they  cleaned  ice  off 
the  walks  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  it 
formed  so  philosophy  profs  didn't  have  to  break 
their  arms  and  thanks  Goggins. 

There  must  have  been  a  day  when  you  could  use  the 
bathrooms  in  Jaeger  Hall  without  looking  first  to 
see  if  Shitman  had  struck  and  there  must  have 
been  nights  when  you  sleep  on  the  third  floor  of  a 
girls  dorm  and  not  have  a  few  idiots  displaying 
their  ten  word  vocabularies  at  about  110  decibles. 

There  must  have  been  a  day  when  the  abbey  bells  would 
ring  for  four  dead  Kent  State  students  and  Pro- 
copians would  stop  and  think  about  it  instead  of 


going  about  their  business  because  the  weather 
was  so  nice  and  what's  done  is  done  and  there 
should  have  been  a  time  when  Procopian  political 
awareness  extended  beyond  the  military  draft. 

There  must  have  been  a  day  when  senior  class  officers 
would  sell  pumpkins  for  the  mentally  retarded  pro- 
gram and  actually  give  it  to  the  mentally  retarded 
program  instead  of  pocketing  it  for  their  treasury 
and  deciding  that  a  good  class  gift  would  be  to 
pay  off  the  fines  of  the  senior  class  officers. 

There  must  have  been  a  day  when  students  ran  for  election 
to  Student  Government  offices  that  meant  doing 
some  work  instead  of  ignoring  those  to  run  for  class 
offices  that  were  gosh  awful  neat  but  meant  no 
work. 


VIII 


Will 


Will 


Will 


I  remember  when  Father  Roman  tried  to  outdo  muscleman  Charles 
Atlas  by  demolishing  a  heavy  wooden  lab  stool  in  a  single  crunch. 


there  ever  be  a  day  when  students  leaders  and  ad- 
ministrators read  critical  comments  in  their  year- 
book and  realize  that  lots  of  people  are  saying 
those  things? 

there  ever  be  a  day  when  students  don't  have  to 
accept  all  that  arbitrary  garbage  that  professors 
specialize  in  without  having  to  say  oh  well  that's 
the  way  it  goes  because  professors  with  tenure  are 
safe  from  all  criticism  except  when  they  take  little 
boys  into  their  offices? 

there  ever  be  a  day  when  a  graph  of  Proco's  tuition 
rises  doesn't  look  like  the  side  of  Mt.  Everest  which 
is  getting  higher  every  year  and  will  there  ever  be 
a  day  when  you  get  what  you  pay  for? 
Will  there  ever  be  a  day  when  students  demand  that  their 
student  activity  fees  be  used  for  student  activities 
instead  of  paying  for  the  non-nurse  and  when  they 
realize  that  the  institution  owes  them  a  place  to 
relax  before  it  builds  another  dorm  so  that  there 
are  more  people  with  no  place  to  relax. 

XII 

I  am  hoping  for  a  day  when  I  don't  have  to  look  at  the 
college  president  and  laugh  when  he  talks  about 
how  you  should  be  a  well-rounded  man. 

I  am  hoping  for  a  day  when  you  don't  have  to  be  awak- 
ened in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the  latest  work 
of  the  mad  bomber  and  when  you  can  walk  to  the 
ad  building  without  getting  beat  up  by  a  bunch 
of  intoxicated  athletes  who  won't  get  punished 
very  badly  because  the  coaches  will  come  to  bat 
for  them  and  jocks  need  their  fun  anyway. 

I  am  hoping  for  the  day  when  you  don't  have  to  worry 
about  getting  hit  by  a  roll  or  potato  flying  across 
the  cafeteria  because  jocks  need  their  fun  anyway. 

I  am  hoping  for  the  day  when  they  don't  have  to  wear 
caps  and  gowns  to  graduation  because  everybody 
else  does  and  because  they  cover  pretty  well  the 
fact  that  you  feel  like  a  dummy  and  you  know  a  lot 
of  your  profs  really  are. 

I  am  hoping  for  the  day  when  they  stop  hiring  assistant 
deans  from  Loyola  University  and  making  them 
deans. 

I  am  hoping  for  the  day  when  the  food  service  realizes 
that  "a  hamburger  is  not  identically  equal  to  a 
burned  glob  of'oatmeal  compressed  by  a  herd  of 
stampeding  hippos. 

I  am  hoping  for  the  day  when  students  realize  that  if  they 
force"  the  institution  to  feed  them  with  individual 
meal  payments  the  food  service  will  either  have  to 
start  using  food  in  their  food  or.  close  and  students 
won't  be  "raked  over  for  so  much  money  that  gets 
sidetracked   into   something   else   anyway. 

I  am  hoping  for  the  day  when  students  start  hoping  for 
the  day  that  they  no  longer  have  to  hope  for  the 
day  but  it's  there  and  yearbooks  say  nice  things 
that  are  true. 

I  am  still  hoping. 
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From  bath  Comments 

infamous  trustee  captures  essence  of  school 

in  Broadway  musical  and  unpublished  series 

of  secretly  taped  conversations 


Following  is  a  portion  of  Archibald  Frombath's  latest 
Broadway  musical  Pandora's  Box  and  How  It  Came  to 
St.  Procopius  College,  a  satirical  comedy  about  the  school's 
ten  year  development  program  starring  Orson  Wells  as 
Galumpo  Lardi  and  Paul  Newman  as  Dickie  Giraffe. 

As  the  second  scene  of  Act  1  opens,  the  two  main 
characters  are  looking  at  a  large  box  marked  College  De- 
velopment Program  ...  Do  Not  Open  Until  1980.  During 
the  first  scene,  six  little  fairies  dressed  as  Gloss  Security 
Patrol  officers  had  deposited  the  box  at  the  feet  of 
Lumpo  Lardi  who  immediately  called  his  friend  Dickie 
Giraffe  into  the  office.  At  first  too  astonished  to  speak. 
Giraffe  finally  breaks  the  silence. 

GIRAFFE:  My  gosh,  Lumpo,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with   it? 

LARDI:  Why,  just  what  it  says,  of  course.  Leave  it  here 
until  1980.  You  wouldn't  disobey  the  security  officers, 
would  you? 

GIRAFFE:  Golly  no,  Lumpo.  But  what's  in  it? 
LARDI:  I  think  it's  the  development  program  for  the 
1970's  that  I  ordered  from  the  Board  of^Trustees.  It 
should  have  a  few  new  buildings  and  lots  of  students  and 
money.  Especially  money.  Can  you  imagine  all  that 
money,   Dickie? 

GIRAFFE:  Oh  gee  whiz,  Lumpo.  I'm  so  excited  I  don't 
know  what  to  do. 

Giraffe  breaks  into  song.  (This  number  promised  to  be 
one  of  the  hits  of  the  year  as  the  audience  responded 
with  a  standing  ovation  when  it  was  performed  during 
the  opening  show.) 

GIRAFFE:    (To  the  tune  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner) 
Golly  me,  golly  me 
Icky  picky  pocky  pee. 
Golly  you,  golly  you 
Icky  picky  pocky  poo. 
CHORUS:     Golly,  golly,  golly,  golly 

Icky  picky  polly. 
LARDI:         (Dancing  around  room  with  Giraffe) 

Dickie,  why  don't  we  open  it  now?  Who  will  know  as 
long  as  we  lock  the  door? 

GIRAFFE:    Oh,  you're  so  right,  Lumpo.    Hey,   what's 
that  I  hear  coming  from  inside  the  box? 
VOICE  from  inside  the  box:  (very  faintly)  Abbot,  abbot. 
LARDI:    What  did  it  say,  Dickie?    I  couldn't  hear  it. 
VOICE:    (louder)  Abbot,  abbot,  abbot. 
GIRAFFE:    I  think  it  said  "abbot."    What's  that  mean? 
LARDI:   Now  I  know  we  have  to  open  that  box  and  find 
out  what's  in  there,  Dickie.   What  will  happen?   Now  I'm 
almost  afraid  to  do  it.   That's  like  looking  into  the  future. 
GIRAFFE:    We've  eotta  do  it. 
CHORUS:    Do  it,  do  it,  do  it,  do  it. 
VOICE:    Abbot,  abbot. 
LARDI:    All  right,  I'll  do  it. 

(Drum  roll.  With  one  move  of  his  mighty  hulk,  Ga- 
lumpo Lardi  sits  on  the  box,  cracking  the  lid  so  that  it 
can  easily  be  lifted  off  in  pieces.  He  pulls  off  one  piece 
and  peers  into  the  darkness,  trembling  a  great  deal.) 
LARDI.  I  don't  see  much,  Dickie.  Oh  what  have  I  done? 
VOICE:    (loudly)  Abbot,  abbot,  abbot,  abbot,  abbot. 

(Suddenly  a  vampire  bat  flies  from  the  box,  followed 
by  two  pregnant  mosquitoes,  a  kilo  of  marijuana,  several 
stolen  typewriters,  a  bearded  philosophy  professor  hob- 
bling on  a  crutch  and  three  confederate  $5  bills.) 


GIRAFFE:  Oh  gosh,  Lumpo.  What  have  we  done?  Look 

at  these  horrible  things.    What  kind  of  a  development 

program  is  this?    What  can  we  do? 

VOICE:    Abbot,  abbot,  abbot. 

LARDI:    Maybe  if  we  cover  it  up  real  quick,  we  won't 

have  to  tell  anyone  about  it.    But  what's  that  voice7 

VOICE:    Abbot,  abbot. 

(Suddenly  a  furry  little  hand  appears  at  the  opening, 
followed  by  a  second,  then  by  the  tip  of  a  red  felt  hat 
with  a  little  bell  on  the  end  of  it.) 
VOICE:    (very  loudly)  Abbot,  abbot. 

(A  wrinkled  little  face  appears  in  the  opening,  then 
the  old  man  pulls  himself  completely  out  of  the  box,  dis- 
playing his  three-foot  high  frame,  which  is  covered  with 
downy  fur  and  red  felt  clothing.  He  walks  over  to  the 
trembling  Galumpo  and  kicks  him  in  the  shins,  causing 
the  large  one  to  dance  with  pain.) 
LARDI:  Ouch,  ouch.  Why'd  you  do  that,  little  man?  I 
didn't  mean  any  harm.  It  wasn't  my  idea  anyway.  It  was 
his  (points  to  Giraffe).  He  talked  me  into  it. 
LITTLE  RED  MAN:    Abbot,  abbot. 

(Little  man  breaks  into  song  with  another  of  the  show's 
hits.  Chorus  forms  a  circle  around  him,  nodding  con- 
stantly and  saying  "Yes,  yes.") 

LITTLE  MAN:    (to  the  tune  of  America  the  Beautiful) 
Abbot,  abbot,  abbot,  abbot 
Icky  picky  pocky  pabbit. 
CHORUS:     Yes,  yes. 

LARDI:    Oh  stop,  stop.    What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
Dickie,  who  is  this  man?    He  scares  me. 
GIRAFFE:   I  don't  know,  Lumpo.  But  he  sure  seems  im- 
portant. I  think  we  blew  it. 
LITTLE  MAN:  Abbot,  abbot. 

GIRAFFE:   Little  man,  please  forgive  us  for  what  we  did. 
And  why  do  you  keep  saying  "abbot,  abbot?" 
LITTLE  MAN:    Abbot,  abbot.    That's  easy  enough  to 
answer.   Why  don't  you  ask  me  my  name?   Abbot,  abbot. 
GIRAFFE:    What's  your  name? 
LITTLE  MAN:    Costello. 

(The  little  red  man  falls  on  the  floor  holding  his 
stomach  and  laughing  so  hard  that  even  his  clothes  start 
to  turn  blue.  Giraffe  and  Lardi  look  stupidly  at  each 
other,  realizing  that  the  whole  thing  must  have  been  a 
joke.  They  exit  singing,  thus  ending  the  first  act) 
LARDI  and  GIRAFFE:  (to  the  tune  of  God  Bless  America) 
Pimped  again,  pimped  again. 
Icky  picky  pocky  pen. 
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Frombath  was  a  good  man  with  a  tape  recorder.  He  had 
a  knack  for  sneaking  into  offices  and  dorms  to  capture 
candid  slices  of  Procopianna  for  prosperity.  He  caught 
the  following  conversation  between  Dean  DeGraff  and  an 
unidentified  student  by  disguising  himself  as  a  dead  fly 
and  hiding  in  the  academic  dean's  coffee. 
STUDENT:  Dean,  I  have  a  problem. 
DEGRAFF:  Well,  come  right  in  Phil.  Or  is  it  Joe?  Yes, 
Joe,  of  course.  What  can  I  possibly  do  for  you?  Have 
a  seat.  (Puts  arm  around  student's  shoulder  and  leads 
him  to  chair.) 

STUDENT:  Tve  been  having  trouble  with  one  of  my 
teachers.  He's  been  unfair  in  grading  and  in  the  way  he's 
treated  me  in  class.  Remember,  I  talked  to  you  about 
him  before? 

DEGRAFF:  Ah,  yes.  Well,  we  can't  tolerate  that  you 
know.  What  specifically  is  the  problem  Phil?  I  mean  Joe? 
STUDENT:  The  last  test  we  had.  he  flunked  me  because 
I  wrote  at  the  end  that  I  thought  the  exam  didn't  represent 
the  material.  I  should  have  had  a  B. 
DEGRAFF:  We  certainly  can't  tolerate  that.  Let's  check 
into  this  right  away.  (Picks  up  telephone  and  dials.) 
John?  DeGraff  here.  I  have  a  student  with  me  who  claims 
you  treated  him  unjustly  in  an  exam.  Would  you  come 
down  here  soon  and  work  it  out?  Thanks.  (Puts  down 
phone.)  There.  I'll  take  care  of  everything.  Just  pray 
that  the  whole  business  resolves  itself,  Joe. 
STUDENT:  Sure,  dean.  But  that  doesn't  solve  the  main 
difficulty.  This  guy  has  been  terrible  in  class.  He  laughs 
at  you  when  you  answer  incorrectly.  He  assigns  home- 
work designed  to  make  you  dislike  the  subject.  He's  hurt- 
ing everybody  in  the  class. 

DEGRAFF:  Obviously,  this  cannot  be  tolerated.  What 
you  must  do  is  to  make  up  a  list  of  problems  in  triplicate 
and  submit  them  to  my  secretary.  She  will  channel  them 
through  the  faculty  welfare  committee,  the  president's 
advisory  council,  and  the  student  academic  committee. 
Let  us  pray  for  guidance  in  the  matter,  Phil. 
STUDENT:  Thank  you,  dean.  I  just  hope  something  can 
be  done  before  he  alienates  any  more  students.  (Stands 
up.) 

DEGRAFF:   (Puts  arm  around  student's  shoulders   and 
leads  him  to  the  door.)    Well,  Joe,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can. 
We're  all  pulling  together  in  this  business.    Pulling  to- 
gether for  your  benefit,  Phil.    Always  trying  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  so  that  it  will  better  fit  your  own 
needs.    You  know,  when  Christ  delivered  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  he  made  a  statement  that  can  help  us  all  at 
a  time  like  this.   He  said,  "Never  put  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket."   See  what  I  mean? 
STUDENT:   No.   But  it's  typically  Procopian. 
DEGRAFF:  Think  about  it.  (Shakes  student's  hand  and 
leads  him  out  door.    Immediately,   instructor  walks   in, 
giving  student  dirty  look  as  he  passes.) 
INSTRUCTOR:    Hello,  Dick. 

DEGRAFF:  Good  to  see  you,  John.  Come  in.  Come  in. 
(Puts  arm  around  instructor's  shoulder  and  leads  him  to 
chair.)  Let's  see  if  we  can't  resolve  this  now. 
INSTRUCTOR:  These  students.  I  can't  understand  it 
nowadays.  Complain,  complain.  We  didn't  do  that  when 
I  was  a  kid. 

DEGRAFF:  I  know,  John,  but  that  was  a  different  time. 
That  fellow  just  told  me  vou  cheated  him  on  a  test  erade. 
INSTRUCTOR:  Cheated  him!  The  bum  had  the  "nerve 
to  make  a  few  wise  cracks  at  the  end  of  his  paper.  Frank 
has  been  doing  that  on  his  homework,  too. 
DEGRAFF:  Frank?  I  thought  his  name  was  Phil.  Oh 
well,  he's  a  troublemaker  anyway.  So  how  are  the  wife 
and  kids? 
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Capturing  the  following  conversation  was  one  of  From- 
bath's  greatest  achievements  with  the  candid  tape  recorder. 
He  took  on  the  disguise  of  a  French  janitor  fixing  a  lock. 
He  kept  the  miniature  recorder  hidden  in  the  handle  of  a 
screw  driver. 

GIRL  1:  Hey  ***.  Let's  go  out  and  get  blasted  tonight? 
GIRL  2:  ****  good  idea.  What  the  ****  is  there  to  do 
around  here  anyway? 

GIRL  1:  Not  a  ""ing  thing.  Let's  go  to  Lob's  and  get 
bombed  out  of  our  *****  minds.  I  haven't  been  plowed 
in  two  ****ing  weeks.  This  studying  and  ****  is  a  pain 
in  the  ***. 

GIRL  2:   ******  right.    We've  been  acting  too  ****ing 
much  like  ladies  these  days.    I  mean  holy  ****. 
GIRL  3:  Hey    you  ****** **s.      Keep'    your     ****ing 
mouths  shut.    I'm  trying  to  study  this  ******  English. 
GIRL   1:  Aw,  shut  your  ****  trap.    What  do  you  think 
this  is,  a  ****jng  school  or  something? 
GIRL  2:   I  don't  think  it's  that  kind  of  school.    I  sure 
haven't  seen  much  action  lately. 

GIRL  1:  Aw,  that's  because  you're  so  ****ing  ugly, 
baby.  Who'd  want  to  do  anything  with  an  ***  like  you? 
GIRL  2:  ****  you.  I'm  thirsty.  Let's  go  get  some  you 
know  what. 

GIRL  3:  Yeah.  I  know  what. 

GIRL  2:   ****  you  too.   I  mean  booze,  liquor,  drink,  any 
****ing  kind  will  do  now. 
GIRL  1:  Come  on  ********s. 

GIRL  2:  I'm  coming.    You  know,  I've  been  wondering 
why  nobody  has  asked  me  to  the  ****ing  prom. 
GIRL   1:  I  told  you  ***.    You're  too  ****ing  ugly. 
GIRL  2:  How  about  you?    Anybody  ask  vou? 
GIRL   1:   ****  no. 

GIRL  2:  What  are  you  gonna  do  that  night? 
GIRL   1:  Get  drunk  out  of  my  ****iri2  mind. 
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SEX  at  SPC 


wife  of  noted  trustee  dedicates  herself 

to  wiping  out  unchristian-like  naughties 

amidst  campus  shrubbery;  submits  report 

to  women's  auxiliary  on  sex  lives  of 

typical  horny  Procopians.  RATED  X. 


Following  is  a  letter  from  Alexis  Frombath,  wife  of  the 
prominent  trustee  Archibald  J.  Frombath,  presented  to 
the  women's  auxiliary  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  coeducation. 
Commonly  known  as  SPC's  answer  to  the  Kinsey  Report, 
this  document  was  compiled  by  Mrs.  Frombath  and  her 
associates  after  months  of  careful  observation  near  famous 
campus  trysting  spots.  Banned  in  Sweden,  it  is  presented 
here  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  mature  Procopian  au- 
dience. Rated  X. 
Dear  Ladies, 

When  my  husband  first  became  a  trustee  at  St.  Proco- 

pius,  I  thought,  "How  wonderful,  a  good  clean  Catholic 

boys  school  where  everybody  studies  hard  on  a  nice  quiet 

campus    with    no    distractions.*'     The    ideal    situation,    I 

thought,  and  my  feelings  proved  to  be  true.    But  ladies, 

that  was  three  years  ago  and  now  a  most  awful  thing  has 

happened.    It  started  last  year  when 

the  school  was  hard  up  for  money 

By— w— «~~—  -— -1       and  went  coeducational  because  the 

1    \  «  government  wouldn't  support  them  if 

B  a    \  the)  didn't.    I  knew  n  was  ,i  bad  idea, 

0    I    i  %  mixing  the  sexes  on  a  campus  with 

lots  of  grass  and  bushes  and  other 

places    for    young    people    to  —  you 

know.    Young  people  just   naturally 

have   dirty   minds    and   think    about 

things  like  that. 

Again,   my   feelings   were   correct. 
This  past  year  I  have  been  watching 
young  couples   in   various  disgusting 
acts  as  I  attempted  to  find  a  remedy 
to  this  most  pressing  situation.    And 
I    do   mean    most   pressing.     It   only 
takes  a  few  seconds  to,  um,  do  the 
damage,  if  you  know  what   I   mean. 
Fortunately    the   college's    admini- 
stration   has   recognized    the   priority 
and  has  thrown  aside  academic  mat- 
ters to  work  on  this  problem.    After 
all,  why  should  you  consider  giving  a  good  course  of  stud- 
ies if  you  know  that  the  students  will  be  distracted  by  bare 
knees  all  day  long.    Men  cannot  study  with  girls  around. 
All  they  think  about  is  —  well,  you  know. 

I  must  commend  our  administrators  on  their  handling 
of  the  worst  problem  the  school  has  ever  faced.  Would 
you  believe  that  the  guys  actually  wanted  to  be  allowed  in 
the  girls  dorm  during  the  evening?  They  even  demon- 
started  for  it.  Thank  God,  our  officials  were  able  to  shut 
them  up  with  some  quick  talking  and  the  ever-effective 
tactic  of  forming  a  committee.  If  they  hadn't  done  that, 
boys  and  girls  would  be  in  rooms  together  this  very  minute 
with  a  bed  only  a  few  feet  away.  My  God.  People  would 
have  to  call  us  St.  Promiscuous  College. 

Another  good  thing  they  have  done  this  year  is  install 
the  alarm  on  the  doors  of  the  girls  dorm.  Before  that, 
they  could  simply  walk  out  the  side  doors  and  engage  in 
a  night  of  unspeakable  activity  without  even  being  pun- 
ished for  it.  The  new  dorm  will  be  even  better.  Only 
one  entrance,  and  cuarded.    Also  the  dorm  is  being  con- 
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structed  on  a  favorite  trysting  field.  The  presence  of 
workmen  and  construction  vehicles  have  considerably 
lessened  unchristian  activity  on  that  part  of  the  campus. 

Sorry,  I  haven't  gotten  to  the  report  yet.  I  just  had 
to  express  myself.  In  fact,  I  think  all  of  us  should  express 
ourselves  loudly  and  often  in  this  manner  so  we  can  get 
our  campus  cleaned  up  and  safe  for  God-fearing  young 
Christians. 

But  now  for  the  report.  My  studies  have  indicated 
several  things  about  Procopian  naughtiness: 

1)  Procopian  boys  and  girls  like  to  do  it  in  public: 
48  percent  of  the  kissing  and  touching  of  naughty 
places  has  happened  at  the  doors  of  Jaeger  Hall 
or  in  the  Lounge  where  it  is  a  veritable  orgy  of  un- 
clean activity.    (See  enclosed  graph.) 

2)  Procopians  are  too  honest  and  open  with  their 
naughty  talk.  Phrases  such  as  "Don't  touch  me 
there"  and  "Wear  something  sexy  tonight"  can  be 
heard  at  any  time  of  the  day,  often  accompanied 
by  heavy  breathing. 

3)  Procopians  are  allowed  to  stay  out  much  too  late 
at  night  and  they  take  advantage  of  every  minute 
of  it,  causing  a  large  traffic  jam  and  a  hideous  dis- 
play of  group  merrymaking  when  the  dorm  finally 
locks  up.  And  so  much  can  happen  to  those  poor 
innocent  girls  during  that   time  period. 

With  these  in  mind,  I  can  recommend  only  three  things 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  school  must  remain  coed.  First, 
purchase  school  uniforms  for  the  girls.  Second,  allow  girls 
out  of  the  dorm  only  for  class  and  be  sure  that  teachers 
take  attendance.  Third,  cut  down  all  trees  and  shrubs  on 
campus.  This  will  eliminate  secret  rendezvous  spots  and  also 
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COZY  COUPLE  (Left)  display  a  style  of  making  out  that  became  pop- 
ular at  St.  Procopius  just  after  it  went  coed.  (Above)  Jaeger  Hall  en- 
trance was  the  scene  of  many  fond  farewells.  (Below)  Contrast  of  ideas 
appeared    when    sex    seminar    notice    was    posted    on    bulletin    board. 
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give  the  guys  some  work  to  cure  their  tensions.  Students 
will  complain  at  first  but  when  they  have  grown  up,  they 
will  realize  it  was  for  their  own  good.  They  will  make 
good  Catholic  wives  and  husbands  and  they  will  have 
healthy  attitudes  toward  you-know-what. 

Of  course,  we  must  also  be  realistic.  We"re  a  liberal 
group  and  we  know  that  boys  and  girls  naturally  like  to 
get  together  socially.  For  this,  there  are  the  weekends. 
We  must  encourage  the  social  commission,  or  at  least  ask 
the  dean  to  tell  the  social  commission,  to  schedule  card 
parties  and  domino  games  with  parents  and  faculty  to 
chaperone.  Recreation  is  a  very  important  part  of  col- 
legiate life  and  can  be  safely  enjoyed  with  the  opposite 
sex  present. 

Whatever  actions  are  taken,  something  must  be  done 
immediately,  despite  what  our  very  efficient  administration 
has  accomplished  with  dorm  restrictions. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  we  women  undertake  the 
main  task  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  suggest  the  formation 
of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Righteousness~Program,  WARP, 
to  see  that  at  least  one  woman  stand  guard  at  each  out- 
side corner  of  the  girls  dorm  to  prevent  naughty  activities. 
These  matrons  would  be  dressed  in  a  characteristic  color, 
say  red,  and  carry  packets  of  papal  encyclicals  to  pass  out 
to  wayward  young  people. 

So  stand  with  me,  ladies.  We  must  fight  the  evils  of 
you-know-what  before  some  poor  horny  broad  gets 
knocked  up. 
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History  of  SPC 


mad  monk  establishes  monastery  in 

Illinois  wilderness  after  braving 

unimaginable  starvation  and  pain 


An  old  man  hobbled  up  the  construction  path  toward 
the  new  monastery.  Bent  by  years  of  soft  labor  and  the 
weight  of  many  plenary  indulgences,  the  ancient  monk 
was  taking  his  last  walk  on  the  soil  and  cow  dung  that  had 
been  his  home  for  approximately  52  years,  7  months,  14 
days  and  3  hours.  Father  Dimitri  Yaginov,  OSB,  looked 
at  the  erection  before  his  tear-blurred  eyes  and  realized 
that  it  was  the  end  of  an  era  for  himself  and  the  old  St. 
Procopius  Abbey.  In  a  few  hours,  they  would  come  to  take 
him  to  the  Happy  Hovel  Rest  Home  for  aged  monks  and 
retired  strippers  where  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his 
saintly  days. 

The  end  of  an  era.  Those  who  knew  the  story  of  Di- 
mitri Yaginov  knew  the  story  of  St.  Procopius  and  knew 
that  the  story  would  come  to  an  end  when  the  monks  made 
their  move  to  the  newly  erected  multi-megabuck  monas- 
tery. Somehow  St.  Procopius  just  wouldn't  be  St.  Proco- 
pius without  the  rats  and  the  stink  and  crumbling  brick  that 
had  made  the  old  monastery  so  homey.   The  end  of  an  era. 

Born  on  a  mountain  top  in  Czechoslovakia  somewhere 
between  1730  and  1880,  Dimitri  Yaginov  was  a  legend  in 
his  own  time.  His  parents  had  migrated  from  Russia  dur- 
ing the  pogroms  when  the  Jews  swept  the  countryside  and 
killed  good  Catholics  just  like  they  killed  Jesus  and  his 
friends.  Igor  and  Frectha  Yaginov  hid  in  a  hay  stack  for 
43  days,  eating  worms  and  lice  while  the  violence  carried 
many  innocent  Russkis  to  their  creator.  One  night  they 
fled,  taking  with  them  the  infant  Dimitri  and  his  older 
sister  Kautcha. 

They  found  a  home  with  friendly  peasants  on  the  famous 
Mt.  Bohunk.  There  Dimitri  developed  the  strong,  hand- 
some body  which  would  later  serve  the  holy  priesthood 
instead  of  the  local  village  girl  who  was  after  it.  Dimitri 
was  a  strapping  lad,  a  child  prone  to  many  hours  of  holy 
contemplation  and  as  many  hours  of  downright  mischief. 
Years  later  he  still  remembered  the  beating  his  father  had 
given  him  after  Dimitri  and  two  friends  had  rolled  the 
widow  Kolovsky's  chickens  down  the  cellar  stairs  in  a 
barrel.  Nor  could  he  forget  what  his  mother  called  him 
the  day  he  sold  his  sister  at  a  local  raffle. 


ANCIENT    Dimitri    Yaginov,    OSB.    ascends   path    to   monastery. 


But  it  was  evident  from  the  beginning  that  Dimitri  was 
headed  for  the  holy  priesthood.  The  local  abbot  was  im- 
pressed with  the  young  Yaginov  when  he  served  Mass  in 
the  monastic  church  so  he  took  him  under  his  very  special 
care.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  Dimitri  Yaginov  tasted 
monkly  life. 

After  his  ordination,  Dimitri  got  the  itch  to  travel. 
Scratching  didn't  cure  it  so  the  young  monk  asked  his 
abbot  for  a  leave  of  absence  which  the  older  man  quickly 
granted  because  he'd  found  a  new  altar  boy.  Father  Yagi- 
nov visited  a  travel  agent  who  advised  him  that  America 
was  where  it  was  at.  Dimitri  felt  he  could  really  relate  to 
freedom,  liberty,  pursuit  of  happiness  and  brotherly  love  so 
he  packed  his  bag  for  the  great  journey  that  would  carry 
him  over  5,000  miles  to  the  present  site  of  St.  Procopius. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  story  of  the  dangerous  trek  be- 
cause Dimitri's  diary  had  been  ripped  off  by  an  English 
barmaid  just  before  the  young  priest  hopped  the  cruiser  for 
the  new  world.  To  be  sure,  it  was  months  of  physical  tor- 
ture for  the  man  as  he  put  hundreds  of  miles  on  his  size  15 
feet,  stopping  only  to  pray  at  the  numerous  shrines  of  the 
Virgin  that  inspired  him  on  his  way.  He  reached  the  shore 
of  Great  Britain  in  September  of  1900  after  swimming  the 
channel  clad  only  in  a  St.  Christopher  medal  and  a  jock 
strap. 

The  English  yeoman  who  discovered  Dimitri  on  the 
shore  did  not  get  along  with  him  well,  especially  when  he 
discovered  that  they  worshipped  different  popes  (he  the 
king  and  Dimitri  the  abbot.)  Ideological  differences 
plagued  Dimitri  throughout  his  stay  in  the  Isles  so  he  was 
happy  to  leave  for  America  on  a  leaky  boat  carrying  fer- 
tilizer to  the  Mohave  desert. 

The  smell  did  not  upset  the  young  priest  because  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  monastic  life  but  stowing  away 
in  the  storage  hold  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  The  disease- 
ridden  cargo  infected  Dimitri  with  thrombo  ethnical  het- 
eroschlerosis  which  almost  killed  him  before  he  reached 
his  goal. 

But  God  pulled  him  through  and  one  day,  while  ex- 
tracting some  rather  disgusting  matter  from  his  beard, 
Dimitri  Yaginov  looked  through  a  hole  in  the  ship's  side 
and  saw  the  Statute  of  Liberty  guarding  the  road  to  the 
FREE  WORLD.  The  sight  of  his  destination  raised  the 
young  traveler's  spirit  so  much  that  he  burst  into  Gregor- 
ian chant  with  his  powerful  baritone.  Needless  to  say,  he 
was  immediately  caught,  handcuffed  and,  when  the  ship 
reached  port,  handed  over  to  the  pigs.  He  spent  his  first 
night  in  the  free  land  as  a  prisoner  of  the  New  York 
City  jail. 

No  such  hardship  could  dampen  the  man's  spirits, 
though,  and  after  his  release,  Dimitri  began  his  trek  across 
country  by  monastery  hopping  —  a  method  commonly 
used  by  religious  travelers  in  those  days  where  you  would 
go  up  to  a  monastery  and  give  them  the  bit  about  how 
you'd  been  walking  all  day  and  wanted  to  offer  thanks 
to  God  in  their  chapel  and  you  wouldn't  mind  at  all  if 
they  offered  you  a  bite  to  eat  and  maybe  even  a  place  to 
stay  for  the  night. 

Go  ahead,  catch  your  breath 

Finally,  the  tattered  Benedictine  reached  a  place  about 
a  day's  hike  from  the  booming  city  of  Chicago  and  on  a 
fine  spring  day  in  October  of  1901,  Father  Dimitri  Yagi- 
nov set  foot  on  the  hill  that  todav  holds  the  college's  ad- 
ministration building.  He  had  a  feeling  when  he  first  saw 
the  lovely  surrounding  slopes  that  this  was  the  place  he'd 
been  looking  for.  His  feeling  was  justified  by  a  sign  from 
above  for  when  the  young  monk  stuck  his  staff  into  the 
soil,  he  smashed  two  copulating  earthworms.  Also  he 
knew  he  could  get  a  good  deal  on  the  land  from  the  local 
bartender. 

The  happy  priest  immediately  set  up  his  first  church, 


ARMED  for  protection  against  Irish  Protestants,  the  Mad  Monk 
poses  for   1901   photograph   next  to  first  St.   Procopius   building. 


an  old  army  blanket  and  three  sticks.  It  was  wild  country 
in  those  days  so  as  soon  as  he  sucked  some  money  from 
the  local  gentry  in  return  for  confessions,  he  purchased 
the  firearms  he  needed  to  protect  himself  from  wild  cats, 
bears,  eagles  and  Irish  protestants.  Dimitri  had  settled 
and  St.  Procopius  College  was  born. 

It  was  kind  of  a  miscarriage  really.  His  first  three 
students  who  registered  in  the  fall  of  '02  were  illiterate 
farm  hands  who  didn't  quite  fulfill  the  entrance  require- 
ments. But,  in  a  move  that  would  set  the  precedent  for 
future  college  administrators,  he  let  them  in  because  they 
could  pay  the  tuition. 

Those  first  years  were  rough  for  the  monk.  He  was 
low  on  funds  from  the  start  so  he  set  up  a  devil  exorcising 
business  on  the  side.  It  must  have  been  quite  a  sight  to 
see  the  tall  priest  in  front  of  a  field  of  50  or  60  devils 
shouting,  "one,  two,  bend,  stretch,  three,  four,  bend, 
stretch  .  .  ."  leading  Lucifer  and  his  crew  in  their  exor- 
cises. 

The  monastic  community  started  to  grow  when  the 
Lisle  jail  burned  down  one  day  and  all  the  prisoners  fled 
to  Father  Yaginov,  their  confessor,  for  protection.  Di- 
mitri sheltered  the  wayfaring  gentlemen  in  his  newly  con- 
structed log  cabin  and  gave  them  all  monastic  robes. 
They  stayed  on  with  Dimitri,  expanding  the  exorcising 
business  and  the  growing  college. 

Dimitri  Yaginov  was  a  difficult  task  master  to  please 
but  his  students  loved  him  for  his  undying  ambition.  They 
loved  him  so  much  that  one  day  they  tied  him  to  a  tree 
upside  down  and  stripped  the  skin  off  his  stomach.  He 
bore  the  scars  from  the  good-natured  encounter  for  many 
years. 

In  fact,  that  encounter  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 


for  Dimitri  in  his  rise  to  power.  The  stripping  incident 
showed  the  students  that  their  headmaster  was  not  tougher 
than  they  so  a  new  man  immediately  set  himself  up 
as  abbot. 

Dimitri  spent  the  rest  of  his  monkly  career  in  his  tiny 
room  in  the  brick  monastery  which  was  constructed  after 
he  lost  power.  The  only  time  he  left  the  abbey  was  in  the 
early  40's  when  he  organized  a  faction  to  set  him  up  as 
rightful  abbot.  The  aborted  coup  resulted  in  Dimitri  being 
sent  to  Mexico  for  missionary  work  until  '48  when  he 
returned  to  serve  as  college  artichoke  planter  and  urinal 
custodian  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

A  legend  exists  about  Dimitri  Yaginov  that  hasn't 
been  proven  to  this  day.  Everyone  knows  how  he  earned 
the  name  "Mad  Monk"  when  he  guzzled  three  quarts  of 
beer  in  a  Lisle  tavern  during  prohibition.  But  rumor 
has  it  that  the  name  meant  so  much  to  Dimitri  that  he 
had  a  large  "M"  tattoed  on  each  cheek.  Yes,  those 
cheeks.  No  one  is  sure  because  the  putrid  priest  hasn't 
showered  till  this  day. 

The  end  of  an  era.  The  old  monk  who  hobbled  toward 
the  mega-monastery  must  have  been  thinking  of  those 
early  days  on  Mt.  Bohunk  and  the  widow  Kolovsky's 
chickens  and  all  the  money  he'd  earned  from  his  sister's 
demise.  Most  of  all  he  must  have  been  thinking  about  the 
college  he  founded  and  how  it  had  changed  in  the  dec- 
ades since  the  three  farm  hands  registered  for  class.  Like 
the  really  fine,  intelligent,  interesting,  cool  students.  Like 
the  hyper-motivated  faculty.  Like  the  super  generous 
monks  who  gave  of  themselves  out  of  Christian  love  for 
the  aood  of  their  students.    God,  folks,  ain't  it  neat? 
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.    .    .    thus,   the    last    will   be    first,    and 
the  first,  last. 

Matt.  20:16 


Zrout,  Thomas  30 
Znidarsich,  Joseph  8,  87 
Zink,  Gregory  130 
Zimmerman,  James  137 
Ziemann,  Jerome  88,   144 
Zeman,  Lynda  9 
Zajac,  Deborah   145 
Zace,  Debra  147 


Young.  Edward  47 

Yorke,  Douglas  130 

Yonke,  Gary  82,  83.  84.  85.  87.   138 

Yerkes,  Michael  88,   147 

Yaginov,  Dimitri   154 


WycorT.  William  2,  95,   160 
Wright.  Thomas  142 
Woods.  Milton   112.   125.   130 
Wonderful.  Mr.  45 
Wojtowicz,  John  63,   130 
Wojenik,  Stephany   12.   143 
Wojcik,  Marcia   12.   144 
Witte,  Thomas   130 
Witonski,  Daniel  87,   102,   144 
Wirtz,  Thomas  26,   141 
Wiora,  Martin  31,  91,   102.  133 
Winters,  John  25.  26,   141 
Wilson,  Herbert  26.   144 
Wilson.  Douglas  137 
Williams.  Michael  55,   129 
Williams.  John   146 
William.  Sweet  2,  95,  160 
Wiermanski,  Jerome  26,   129 
Wilkin,  Jerome   129 
Whitebread,  Gary  97,   139 
White,  Millie  49,  72 
Welzien.  William   137.   139 
Wegener.  Mark  31.  88.  89,   138 
Weber,  Charles   144 
Watts,  Michael   140 
Warren,  David   121.   129 
Wanic.  Roger  31,  90 
Walter.  Donald  31.   102.   138 
Walsh,  Mark  911,   139 
Walsh,  Kathleen  147 


Vytlacil,  Ted  8.  93.   138 

Vonesh.  Jeffrey  129 

Vitacco,  Jacqueline  L38 

Vesper,  Edward  26,   136 

Venkus,  Paula  99,   146 

Venzon,  Lawrence  30,   101,  102,   136 

Veith,  John   133 

Van  Cura,  Myles  132,   133 

Vancura,  Fr.  Leo  52 


Usselman,  Ronald   143 


Tysl,  Gloria  44,  45 
Tucek,  Karen   132 
Tsi,  Fr.  Paul  40 
Tryba,  Kathleen  76 
Trojan,  Br.  Columban  35 
Trelo,  Fr.  Virgil  57 
Travis,  Scott  39,  96,  97 
Tonry.  Dolores  138 
Tonne,  James  133 
Tomasek,  Nadine  144 
Timko,  Fr.  Philip  56 
Thompson.  Thomas  129 
Thompson,  Bert  35 
Thomas,  Maynell  17,  72 
Thilmany,  Thomas  140,   141 
Thickpenny,  Robert  26,   141 
Talaga,  Melodie  79,   143 
Tabor,  Paulette   142 


Szorc,  Stephen  30 

Szorc,  Robert  41 

Superczynski,  James  141 

Sullivan,  Sheila  15 
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A  final  message 
from  the  editor: 


Just  think,  they  said,  you  finally  made  it.  Four  long 
years  but  you  finally  made  it. 

Thank  you,  said  I,  still  wrapped  in  the  very  un- 
comfortable graduation  gown  and  still  topped  by  the 
thoroughly  ridiculous  mortar  board.  Thank  you,  said  I 
to  each  smiling  face  that  told  me  I'd  finally  made  it. 
Made  what?  I  looked  at  the  red  leather  diploma  in  my 
hands,  wondering  if  this  was  what  I  had  made  in  the 
past  four  years. 

This?  I  couldn't  even  read  the  damn  thing,  though  I 
could  guess  what  "Collegium  S.  Procopii"  meant.  This  is 
it?  Certainly  not,  they  would  tell  me.  This  gobbledygook 
only  represented  the  vast  amounts  of  knowledge  I  had 
gathered  in  my  four  years  at  small  private  Christian 
Benedictine  liberal  arts  St.  Procopius  College. 

BS.  That's  the  degree  I  received.  BS  in  Physics. 
Physics,  they  said,  now  you've  got  it  made.  You  should 
be  able  to  get  any  job  starting  over  750  a  month. 

BS.  In  Physics.  I  stood  there  trying  to  decipher  the 
Latin,  hoping  it  would  give  some  hint  about  how  I  could 
tell  them  I  didn't  want  their  750  a  month.  Did  it  also 
hold  a  hint  about  why  I  felt  that  way? 

I  immediately  recalled  a  portion  of  the  graduation 
ceremony.  But  first  let  me  tell  you  something  about  a 
St.  Procopius  College  graduation  ceremony.  This  is  when 
you  get  the  word  that  now  you're  going  to  fit  into  society 
real  nice.  You  get  an  illegible  piece  of  paper  that  entitles 
you  to  a  fairly  nice  job,  if  you're  lucky.  (You  don't  even 
have  to  be  lucky  if  the  paper  says  Physics  on  it,  you've 
got  it  made.) 

So  I  thought  back  to  Father  Roman's  talk  in  which 
he  praised  one  of  our  trustees  for  wiping  up  several 
megabucks  in  the  business  world.  He  said  that  some  of 
our  loud-mouthed  ambitious  young  people  would  do  well 
to  follow  the  example  of  this  beloved  (and  wealthy) 
trustee  by  going  out  and  making  money  'til  it  comes 
out  of  their  ears. 

I  looked  at  the  peace  symbol  I  had  tied  to  my  arm. 
I  remembered  how  Father  Roman  had  told  me  to  shut 
up  and  make  money.  I  realized  why  I  wanted  to  say  to  all 
the  smiling  faces,  "Thank  you,  I  haven't  made  anything 
yet  and  neither  have  you.  And  I  don't  want  your  750 
a  month." 

I  asked  myself  what  made  me  think  that  way.  It  cer- 
tainly wasn't  St.  Procopius  that  told  me  to  think  that  way. 
St.  Procopius  College  would  be  quite  happy  if  I  got  my 
750  a  month  job,  settled  in  Suburbia  and  spoke  proudly 
of  my  friends  who  got  their  guts  blown  out  in  a  most 
honorable  Indochinese  war.  St.  Procopius  would  be  quite 
happy  if  I  became  a  high  school  teacher  and  told  my 
students  how  to  think  nice  things  and  give  money  to  Jesus 
and  not  to  complain  when  their  friends  went  to  jail  for 
refusing  to  kill  those  nasty  communists. 

Somehow,  that  all  came  through  in  Father  Roman's 
graduation  comment.  I  know  he  didn't  mean  it  quite 
that  way,  but  he  pretty  well  summarized  the  feelings  of 
the  school.  Not  just  the  administration,  mind  you,  the 
whole  school — administrators,  faculty  and  students. 

I  felt  a  little  sick  just  thinking  about  what  faced  me 
now  that  I  had  "Made  It."  My  fellow  students,  my 
teachers  and  administrators  wanted  me  to  go  out  and 
do  my  American  thing.  They  wanted  me  to  take  what  was 
handed  to  me  and  earn  money  from  it. 

I  had  an  intense  desire  to  scream.  I  would  shout 
"LISTEN"  and  they  would  all  turn  toward  me  and  be 
silent.  I  would  scream,  "One,  two,  three,  four,  we  don't 
want  your  lucking  war!"  I'd  repeat  it  and  several  graduates 
would  join  me.  But  only  a  few.  I  would  shout,  "Thank 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this  BS  degree  that  en- 
titles me  to  earn  lots  of  money  in  your  money-hungry 
society;  that  entitles  me  to  buy  the  booze  to  drink  bv  my 
swimming  pool  while  my  kids  turn   into  drug  addicts; 
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that  entitles  me  to  buy  bullets  for  my  friends  to  shoot  at 
nasty  communists  and  nasty  un-American   hippies." 

But  I  couldn't  have  done  that.  Many  people  my  age 
(at  other  institutions)  have  been  doing  that  this  past  year 
and  they've  gotten  tear  gas  or  lead  pipes.  What  I  really 
wanted  to  do  was  swallow  my  hatred  and  approach  each 
one  present  individually.  I  would  say  quietly,  "Please 
listen  to  me." 

"Please.  Listen  to  me.  I've  just  graduated  from  college 
and  now  I'm  going  to  be  a  part  of  your  society.  I'm  a 
human  being,  not  a  goddam  radical  hippie,  and  I  want 
you  to  do  me  one  favor.  Please  remove  the  words  'honor,' 
'glory'  and  'pride'  from  your  vocabulary  so  that  I  can 
live  in  peace." 

Honor,  glory  and  pride.  I  was  thinking  of  that  as  I 
stood  there  with  my  diploma,  fighting  the  urge  to  scream. 
Honor  is  what  our  trustee  had  because  he'd  made  his 
million.  Glory  is  what  my  country  sought  when  it  killed 
nasty  communists.  Pride  is  what  kept  my  society  from 
listening  when  its  younger  members  begged  not  to  be 
sent  to  a  stupid  war.  Pride  is  what  my  society  had  when 
it  threw  them  in  jail. 

"Please,"  I  would  say,  "listen  to  me.  Please  respect 
me  and  my  friends  as  individuals  who  don't  want  the 
war  you've  given  us,  and  please  don't  throw  us  in  jail 
because  our  refusal  to  fight  is  not  'honorable'.  Please  don't 
pound  into  our  children's  heads  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  life  is  to  be  better  than  the  next  guy.  And  when 
we're  trying  to  say  something  you  don't  like  to  hear, 
please  don't  cover  it  with  the  sound  of  bullets.  And  when 
you  see  an  AP  wirephoto  of  a  Kent  State  student  with  a 
large  pool  of  blood  flowing  from  his  head,  please  don't 
tell  me  that  those  goddam  trouble  makers  deserve  what 
they  get." 

Collegium  S.  Procopii.  That's  what  my  diploma 
said.  And  I  thought  how  beautifully  St.  Procopius  College 
fit  into  the  society  that  I  wanted  to  escape;  how  it  had 
trained  most  of  its  students  to  justify  killing  and  money 
making,  all,  of  course,  within  the  Christian  ethic. 

I  wondered  what  I  would  tell  a  high  school  student 
about  to  enter  St.  Procopius.  Would  I  tell  him  about  the 
drunk  jocks  who  tore  down  our  Kent  State  memorial 
crosses?  Would  I  tell  him  how  Procopians  had  been 
trained  to  believe  that  a  baseball  conference  championship 
was  more  important  than  an  anti-war  rally? 

I  doubt  that  he  would  listen.  He's  been  trained  through- 
out high  school  not  to  listen.  Rather,  I'd  turn  again  to 
the  graduation  crowd  and  say  quietly,  "Listen,  baby, 
you've  done  your  best  to  mold  me  into  your  likeness. 
Please  don't  do  it  to  him,  too." 

BS.  In  Physics.  That's  where  it's  at  all  right.  You 
know,  Bachelor  of  Science.  I  felt  like  I  was  dying,  the  way 
my  life  flashed  before  me  while  I  clutched  the  diploma. 
I  tried  to  divorce  my  feelings  about  society  from  my 
feelings  about  SPC  and  see  if  the  college  looked  a  little 
better.  No  such  luck. 

Somehow  it  seemed  that  all  my  thoughts  fit  into 
the  original  scheme.  The  only  real  value  I  could  find  in 
going  to  school  was  in  a  few  individuals  I  met.  And 
now  my  society  wants  to  put  some  of  them  in  Vietnam 
and  make  the  rest  into  money-hungry  patriots,  SPC  style. 

That's  what  I  remember.  You  must  be  thinking,  "Gosh, 
he  hates  that  school.  It's  a  shame  they'd  let  someone  with 
negative  feelings  edit  a  yearbook." 

Well,  folks,  you're  wrong.  I  love  St.  Procopius.  I'm 
nothing  but  glad  I  went  there.  Why,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
take  away  the  students,  faculty  and  administration  and 
you  have  one  mighty  fine  institution. 

Peace. 
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